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St. Stephen’s College 


A CHURCH COLLEGE OF ARTS 
AND LETTERS, for men who are 
gentlemen, students and sportsmen. 
The highest scholarship, simplicity 
and inexpensiveness of living, inti- 
mate personal companionship of 
professors and students, and down- 
right sincerity characterize this in- 
stitution. 

The fees are: For tuition $250.00 a 
year ; for a room furnished and heated, 


150.00 a year; for board in hall, 
250.00 a year; a total of $650.00. 


The number of students is 
limited to 150. 


Write 
BernarD Ippincs Bguu, President 


Annandale-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


(Railway station: Barrytown) 
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University of Pennsylvania 
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REV. J. A. MONTGOMERY, Ph.D., S.T.D. 
Old Testament. 

REV. G. C. FOLEY, S.T.D. Systematic 
Divinity. 

REV. J. C. AYER, Ph.D., D.D. Ecclesias- 
tical History. 

REV. R. K. YERKES, Ph.D., S.T.D. His- 
tory of Religions. 


REV. G. A, BARTON, Ph.D., LL.D. New 
Testament. 


REV. W. A. WARNER : 

DR. W. H. JEFFERYS § Social Work 

REV. A. A. EWING, A.M, Homiletics and 
Public Speaking. 

H. W. GILBERT, Mus. B. Church Music, 


Address the Dean, 42nd & Locust Streets, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Protestant Episcopal 
Theological Seminary 
in Wirginia 


Special Instruction for Students 
Going to the Missionary Field 


Session Opens Third Wednesday in 
September 


Special Students Admitted 


This Seminary has founded all the 
Foreign Missions of the Episcopal 
Church except where in recent years 
the Church has followed the flag into 
our newly acquired Colonial posses- 
sions. It has given more than eighty 
men to the Foreign Field. 


For catalogues, apply to 


THE DEAN 


Theological Seminary, Va. 


The American Church 
FHlissionary Bociety 


Orcanizep Apri 13, 1861 
INcorPoRATED UNpER THE Laws. oF 
THE State or New York 


Holds and administers Trust 
Funds amounting’ to $173,205 
for maintenance of evangelical 
work in: 
UNITED STATES 
BRAZIL 
CUBA 
President: WitutAM Jay Scuier- 
FELIN, Ph.D. 
Secretary: Rey. Franxun J. 
CLARK. 
Treasurer: Lewis B. FRANKLIN. 


Orrice: 281 Fourtu Avr., New York. 


a LEGAL TITLE: 
The American Church Missionary 
Society.” 
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St. Augustine’s School 


A Junior College Raleigh, North Carolina 
Feunded 1867 Enrollment 1925-1926, 502 
Affiliated with the American Church Institute for 

Negroes. St. Augustine’s aims to prepare capable 

youth of the Negro Race for positions of leadership 

and responsibility. Courses offered: Junior College, 

Teacher Training, Academic and Vocational. 
Accredited by the North Carolina State Board of 

Education. The St. Agnes Training School for 

Nurses and the Bishop Tuttle Memorial Training 

School for Church and Social Service Workers are 

connected with the Institution. 

It is hoped that it will be possible to provide a 
four-year College course for students entering the 
College Department as Freshmen in the fall of 1926. 
To accomplish this purpose the Institution is engaged 
in raising a fund of $500,000 for buildings, equip- 
ment and additional endowment. 

For catalog, etc., address 


The President, REV. EDGAR H. GOOLD, M.A. 


St. Christopher's 


A Church Boarding and Day School 


A Church School for Boys, Richmond, Virginia 
Healthful, beautiful, and historic surroundings. 
Boarding Department Limited to 60 pupils. 
RATE $700 
Reduction to sons of clergymen and missionaries. 
Illustrated catalogue on request. 

REV. C. G. CHAMBERLAYNE, Ph.D., Headmaster 
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CHURCH TRAINING 
AND 


DEACONESS HOUSE 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 


provides for resident students a two years’ 
course of study and training in practical 
work, fitting them to be Church Workers 
or Deaconesses. 


Address 


Deaconess Ciara M. Carter 
708 SPRUCE ST., PHILADELPHIA 


The General 
Theological Seminary 


CHELSEA SQUARE, New Yor«k City 


The only Seminary under control of the 
General Convention. Regular course 
students, after first year, may special- 
ize in certain departments and may at- 
tend certain courses at Columbia or 
New York Universities with consent of 
the Dean and Faculty. Address, THE 
DEAN, 1 Chelsea Square, New York 
City. 


St. Dary’s School 


CONCORD, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


A homelike school for girls. College pre- 
paratory and General Courses. 


MARY EVERETT LADD, B.L., Principal 


Episcopal 
Theological School 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
Affiliated with Harvard University 
Academic Year Begins September 26th. 
For Catalog, address THE DEAN. 
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By 
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With Preface by 
THE REV. JOHN W. SUTER, JR. 
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WHALING CAMP ON THE ICE AT POINT HOPE, ALASKA 


During the whaling season the Eskimos make camps on the ice floes bordering the Arctic Ocean where 
they can keep a constant look-out for whales 


WHALE BOAT MANNED BY POINT HOPE ESKIMOS 
As soan as a whale is sighted a boat puts out in pursuit o 
children of the North 


f the prey which means food and light to these 
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MAP OF ALASKA SHOWING OUR MISSION STATIONS 


Far above the Arctic Circle on a point of land jutting into the Arctic Ocean is St. Thomas’ Mission at 
Point Hope, the most northerly station of our Ohurch 


The Usefulness of St. Thomas’s Mission 


At Point Hope in Arctic Alaska, the Mission- 
ary is Priest, Physician and General Adviser 


By a Friend of the Eskimos 


HERE has never been a time when 
the Arctic has been so continually 
before the public as in the past two 
years. The two great trans-Polar 
flights and the various scientific ex- 
peditions have awakened keen interest 
in the North. And it would seem that 
while mystery ever holds a fascination 
at the same time established facts pos- 
sess a satisfaction, and there are many 
such deserving the serious attention 
of patriotic Americans. . 
The great Norge, with the eyes of 
the whole world riveted upon her, 
passed not so far to the eastward, as 
distance is reckoned in Alaska, of the 
Eskimo village at Point Hope, which 
forty years ago presented a picture of 
wretchedness almost as unbelievable as 
the changed conditions of today. 
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These Eskimos make their precari- 
ous living by whaling, trapping and 
selling furs to traders. They look to 
the sea for the main food supply and 
for whale oil with which to warm and 
light their igloos, although of late they 
have been able to procure reindeer 
meat at some distance from home. 

The trapping season, taking them 
far afield, and the whaling season 
which necessitates living out on the 
treacherous ice of the Arctic Ocean, 
have a desperate significance for them, 
success meaning their needs supplied 
for the year following, and failure a 
fight for existence against the cruel 
cold and starvation. In winter, as 
often as possible, between storms and 
in moonlight, they take dogsleds sev- 
eral miles down the coast to a bight of 
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ST. THOMAS’ CHURCH WITH VESTED CHOIR AND CONGREGATION 


That nowhere in the mission field has there been a more striking transformation than the improvement 
among the Eskimos at Point Hope, is the testimony of all who have visited the mission 


the sea where they get drift wood with 
which to eke out the supply of oil. 

In view of the hardships, is it not a 
pleasure to consider what the mission, 
under the care of the Ven. Frederic 
W. Goodman, puts into the lives of 
these brave, patient people? Point 
Hope, like all other places in the Far 
North is under a handicap because, 
however gifted the pen of explorer or 
missionary, it is nevertheless true that 
if one is to know the Arctic and its 
strange conditions, one must travel far 
above the Arctic Circle and absorb 
that knowledge. If it were otherwise, 
there would not be ungratified a need 
or a want in the hard comfortless lives 
of the Eskimos, and the missionary 
would find in his hands an abundance 
of funds for the church, the hospital, 
and to buy food for the people, when 
they have as little as was the case dur- 
ing the past winter. 

In the village live about three hun- 
dred Eskimos of the Tigara tribe. They 
have a Village Council consisting of 


eight men and four women, elected an- 


nually on Thanksgiving Day when, 


after a hearty service in the Church, 
they repair to Browning Hall for this 
election, which is followed by games, 
dancing and feasting. These gather- 
ings begin with song and end with 
prayer ! 

The buildings of this little settle- 
ment consist of the church, Browning 
Hall—both overcrowded almost to suf- 
focation—the Mission House; a school 
built by the government, some store- 
houses, and, since 1926, a much-needed 
hospital. This hospital was built by 
Archdeacon Goodman from funds con- 
trikuted for that purpose by his 
friends. It contains sixteen beds and 
is partially endowed in memory of the 
Rey. Augustus R. Hoare, who gave his 
life for the Point Hope mission. It is 
impossible to estimate the usefulness 
of this little hospital. To the sick it 
gives care and rest and quiet unobtain- 
able in their igloos. 

In the entire community there is not 
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THE USEFULNESS OF A MISSION 


THE WATCH ON THE ICE AT POINT TOPE 


During the whaling season the Eskimos establish camps on the ice, half the men sleeping while 
the rest watch for whales 


an unbaptized person to be found and 
religion to the Eskimos is a very vital 
thing. First of all, there is the church 
with bright and beautiful services to 
which the people throng often long 
before the hour appointed. It may 
have been due to the Eskimos’ idea 
that ‘‘God likes prayers in English 
better than our prayers’’ that Arch- 
deacon Goodman translated much of 
the Prayer Book into the Tigara dia- 
lect, and the missionary is now no 
longer obliged to break the rule of his 
Church and hold services ‘‘in a tongue 
not understanded of the people.’’ 

And then there is Browning Hall, a 
very wonderful place, where Wednes- 
day evening services are held, and 
where there are pictures, the victrola, 
games and the various entertainments 
arranged by the missionary, especially 
at Thanksgiving and Christmas, when 
all return to the village from trapping 
and in hearty enjoyment forget for the 
time being the dangers that surround 
them so frequently. 


The missionary at Point Hope, like 
those in warmer climes, has little leis- 
ure. He is parish priest, United States 
Commissioner and physician, holding 
clinics and visiting the sick at all 
hours. He is electrical engineer, gen- 
eral contractor and general adviser to 
everyone, meeting every sort of emer- 
gency that may arise! last year 
new roofing was put on the buildings, 
much painting was done and import- 
ant changes in the heating arrange- 
ments were made which gave more 
warmth and at the same time required 
less coal, which has to be brought many 
hundred miles. 

There are also little villages that he 
travels over ice and snow to visit, 
sometimes on foot, sometimes with a 
dog team. 

One would hardly say that Point 
Hope is on the ‘‘beaten track’’ and 
yet there are many travelers by land 
and sea who can never forget the care 
and cheer which they found at St. 
Thomas’s Mission and which in their 
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great need meant so much to them. 
The latchstring is always hanging on 


the outside, and in so severe a climate © 
and on such a dangerous coast frac- 


tures and various ills are not unlikely 
to befall occasional visitors. Very dis- 
tinguished visitors have come some- 
times, such as Stefansson, Rasmussen 
and other world-famous explorers. At 
one time when Bishop Rowe was mak- 
ing a visitation the Mission was shel- 
tering thirty shipwrecked sailors. Last 
year two New York reporters with dog 
sleds on their way to see the Norge 
were found in sad plight by Archdea- 
con Goodman and were cared for by 
him. 

One of the most interesting things 
at Point Hope is what might be called 
‘The Training School for Native Mis- 
sionaries.’’ In the Sunday School, 
Archdeacon Goodman has appointed 
the older boys and girls to be teachers 
to the children. He has taught them 
not only to teach the lesson which had 
been his sermon that morning, but to 
lead the little ones in the singing and 
in a prayer. After the session ends, 
weather permitting, the children, led 
by the teachers, boys one Sunday, girls 
the next, visit the sick, the shut-ins and 
the absent, and tell them the message 
in the sermon, leaving at each igloo a 
flower from the church. Of course the 
flower is artificial, for the season when 


the little Arctic flowers bloom is a very 
short one. 

The following fact gives us an illus- 
tration of Christianity as practiced by 
these Eskimos. They had been told 
about the building of the Cathedral of 
St. John the Divine and were deeply 
interested when they heard that they 
might have a part in that great work. 
Accordingly on Thanksgiving Day, 
1925, the offering, the largest in the 
history of the Mission, $36.95 from the 
men and women, and $16.25 from the 
children for the Children’s Arch, was 
sent by dogsled winter mail to the 
Bishop of New York. 

There is very littlke money among 
these people, their transactions being 
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for the most part by barter, which ~ 


makes this gift with no thought of 
their own needs all the more remark- 
able. ‘‘To be of use’’ is the essence of 
the teaching at Point Hope, and so, 
through the gathering gloom of Arctic 
darkness came this thrilling greeting 
from thankful hearts on that desolate 
shore to the great cathedral in the met- 
ropolis. 

Notwithstanding isolation and dif- 
ference of race, language and evi- 
ronment, these Eskimos under the 
leadership of devoted missionaries 
have come to know that they are in- 
deed a part of the great Church of 
Christ. 


THREE NOTABLES ON THE U. S. COAST GUARD GUTTER BEAR 


At the left is Archdeacon Goodman of Point Hope, in the center Dr. Hrdlicka, travelin i i 
i 2 d A pente : kk or th t 
Institute; at right trader Jim of Wainwright, known all along the sa ss aig 
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Chinese Christians Carry on Loyally 
Gratifying Increase in Baptisms and 


Confirmations During the Past Year 


By the Rev. Frederick R. Graves, D. D. 
Bishop of Shanghai 


A summary of the Report of Bishop Graves 
to the Presiding Bishop for the year 1926 


HIS report is written in the midst 

, of the excitement and war which 
have filled the days for the last few 
months. China has 
been more disturbed 
in 1926 than in any 
year since the Boxer 
rising of 1900, and 
these social and po- 
litical disturbances 
have gravely af- 
fected all mission 
work. In many 
parts of Southern 
China the mission- 
aries have been 
driven out, churches 
damaged or defiled, 
hospitals and 
schools seized by 
rioters or riotous 
students. The prov- 
ince of Kiangsu has 
been more quiet 
than most places, 
but the quiet has 
been relative. 
Shanghai and other 
cities have had 
much trouble caused 
by strikes in factories, and the stu- 
dents have been fairly active in pur- 
suing their object of obtaining control 
of all schools and as part of the pro- 
cess injuring the missionary schools, 
apparently because they are efficient 
and well disciplined. 

The district of Shanghai has had 
its troubles, but our Chinese Chris- 
tians, clergy and laity alike have been 
steady and loyal. During my absence 
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THE RT. REV. FREDERICK R. GRAVES, D.D. 
Bishop of Shanghai 


in the United States because of the 
serious and finally fatal illness of Mrs. 
Graves the affairs of the diocese were 
in the hands of the 
Council of Advice 
and the Standing 
Committee of the 
Chinese Church, 
and both of these 
bodies performed 
their duties loyally 
and faithfully so 
that when I re- 
turned I found 
everything in order. 
Both Bishop Roots 
and Bishop Hunt- 
ington rendered us 
the greatest assist- 
ance by ordaining 
candidates for the 
ministry and taking 
confirmations. 
Bishop Roots in par- 
ticular visited most 


of our principal 
stations and _ eon- 
firmed 178 eandi- 
dates. 


During the year 
1926 the ordinations were as follows: 
On March 7th, the Rev. P. D. Yau 
was ordained to the priesthood by 
Bishop Huntington and on March 31st 
Mr. Wei Hsi-peng was ordained dea- 
con by Bishop Huntington. On No- 
vember 26th, at Naking, two deacons, 
the Rev. Y. Y. Ch’en and the Rev. S. 
H. Wang were ordained priests by my- 
self. 
On October 7th the Woman’s Aux- 
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iliary at its meeting made an offering 
of $1,180, a remarkable one, I think. 

Other evidences of progress, as 
shown in the erection of buildings, are 
as follows: St. Paul’s Church, the 
self-supporting parish of our Ningpo 
Christians in Shanghai was conse- 
erated by Bishop Sing on May 5th. 
The new parish Church of All Saints, 
Shanghai, was consecrated by Bishop 
Roots on May 23rd. The chapel of St. 
Mary’s Hall was consecrated by my- 
self on October 28th. A new rectory 
has been built at Grace Church, Shang- 
hai City; a home for Chinese women 
nurses at St. Andrew’s Hospital, 
Wusih; a building for the school 
library at Mahan School, Yangchow. 

During the year the educational 
work of missionaries in all parts of 
China was greatly interfered with and 
~ when the Nationalist forces moved 
North at the end of the year schools 
and colleges were often occupied by 
the troops. This was not the most they 
had to suffer, for once the Southern 
Government had obtained a foothold 
in Hunan it began to interfere in two 
ways; by Government regulations 
which aimed at converting schools into 
instruments of the revolution and pre- 
venting the Missions from running the 
institutions which they had established 
and were supporting ; and secondly, by 
encouraging the students, teachers and 
employees to present demands so ex- 
treme that no institution could be con- 
dueted and no discipline maintained 
if they were granted. 

In cases where these demands were 
refused the institutions were broken up 
by student and coolie riots and com- 
pelled to close their doors. Those 
which could do this were likely to es- 
cape violence and even then the build- 
ings were seized and the equipment 
stolen. A few institutions managed to 
keep open by compromises which left 
them open indeed, but no longer in 
a position to carry on Christian teach- 
ing without interferences. These dis- 
turbances did not extend to Kiangsu 
till 1927 and consequently all our edu- 
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cational institutions were able to carry 
on to the end of the year. We had 
under instruction in St. John’s and in 
our Middle Schools 1,996 students, 
and in our Day Schools 2,064 boys and 
girls. That we had no student riots 
or extravagant demands from them is 
due very largely to the fact that two 
years ago and ever since we have stood 
firmly on the policy that no compro- 
mise with the forces of disorder would 
be made. I have abundant evidence 
that this has been appreciated by the 
parents of our pupils who have been 
glad to find places where their chil- 
dren could study and be under proper 
training in thece times of confusion. 
Our hospitals have carried on as 
usual and toth doctors and nurses 
have done fine work. In addition to 


the regular work of the hospitals there — 


have been received numbers of soldiers 
wounded in the ceaseless civil wars. 

St. Luke’s Hospital, Shanghai, has 
received a bequest of taels 200,000 by 
the will of the late Henry Lester, an 
English gentleman of Shanghai, St. 
Andrew’s Hospital at Wusih has been 
given a building for the Chinese 
women nurses by Mr. and Mrs. F. R. 
Kellogg of Morristown, New Jersey. 

Nearly all the figures concerning 
evangelistic work show a gratifying in- 
crease during 1926 as compared with 
the two preceding years. The total of 
baptized Christians is now 6,981, com- 
municants number 38,884, an increase 
of nearly 10 per cent as compared with 
1925: 

Contributions in the Chinese con- 
gregations likewise show an increase 
of more than 10 per cent, reaching a 
total for the year 1926 of $27,636.26 
(Mexican. ) 

The best testimony to the solidity of 
the work and the quality of our Chi- 
nese clergy and Christians is to be 
found in the splendid way in which 
they have stood fast in this time of 
trial and are holding the work to- 
gether. They are loyal Chinese, but 


they are equally loyal to the Chinese 
Church. 
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A SMALL PATIENT, CONVALESCENT 
AND ALL DRESSED UP 


HE San Juan Mission Hospital 

stands on the edge of the great 
Navajo Reservation in the northwest- 
ern corner of New Mexico, about two 
miles from the town of Farmington. 
All about us is the desert, with its 
wastes of sand, occasionally relieved by 
bluffs of stone which have withstood 
the cutting of wind and sand, usually 
in grotesque shapes. The cross on the 
chapel of the hospital stands out on the 
skyline as a beacon to the Indians, who 
know it as the ‘‘medicine house,’’ 
where they can come for relief from 
suffering. 

Within the hospital we have first the 
beautiful memorial chapel, telling the 
Indians of our love and reverence for 
our God. On this same floor are two 
wards, each taking seven beds comfort- 
ably or ten in an emergency; also the 
surgery and pharmacy, and a comfort- 
able room for the nurse in charge. 
Downstairs, under the chapel, is the 
staff living and dining room, and in 
front of that the Navajo room. Here 
all Indians are brought for whatever 
ministrations, for clothing, for advice, 
for conferences or for treatment for 
sickness or injuries. If they do not 
need hospitalization they are given 
treatment and medicine and sent on 
their way; if needing care they are 
sent up to the wards for days, weeks, 
or as long as necessary. On the lower 
floor are also supply and housekeeper’s 
rooms, boiler room and laundry. Back 
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A Ministry of Mercy 


to 
Navajo Indians 


Nomads of the Great 
American Desert Seek 
Aid in Mission Hospital 


By the Rev. Charles W. Baker 


Superintendent of San Juan Mission, Farmington, 


New Mexico 


of the hospital are two frame buildings, 
the one, a two-room cottage, is intended 
for nurses, but the writer and his fam- 
ily have had to occupy this until a su- 
perintendent’s house can be built; the 
smaller building is the administrative 
office. 

The staff usually consists of the su- 
perintendent and matron, two nurses, 
a cook and an interpreter. We are 
hoping we can add to this staff, pos- 
sibly in the place of one of the nurses, 
two Navajo girls under training as 
nurses. This will not only be a great 
help in the hospital work, but these 
girls when trained can go back on the 
Reservation, nurse the sick and in- 
jured, and teach their people sanitary 
and better living and homes. Because 
of the isolation and loneliness it is dif- 
ficult to find nurses willing to stay for 
any length of time; then the elevation, 
just ‘‘a mile high,’’.makes it hard for 
some to live here. 

The annual report for 1926 showed 
2,740 visitors, 1,210 dispensary cases, 
77 patients in wards or 636 ward days, 
13 surgical cases, 6 births and 4 deaths; 


_41 garments made in hospital and 178 


garments given out. (This is not a 
full statement, as many garments were 
given out without record.) 

The Navajo nation is the largest In- 
dian tribe in the United States, living 
on the largest Reservation, but also it 
is the most primitive. They are com- 
pletely under the influence of their 
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‘‘medicine men,’’ even those sent away 
to the government schools never lose 
their fear of them. Knowing that 
Christianity spells their doom, the med- 
icine men use their influence against 
Christian institutions, particularly 
hospitals, which take from them their 
main financial income, the money given 
them for ‘‘sings’’ for those sick or in- 
jured. The hospitals have a great 
handicap in that the Indians will keep 
their sick or injured out on the Res- 
ervation, trying ‘‘sings’’ for their re- 
covery, until the patient is almost dead, 
and then they bring them in to the 
hospital for treatment and blame the 
staff for not saving the sick or injured. 
As an example of this we had a boy of 
about ten brought into the hospital 
last spring with the flesh falling off 
from the bones of his feet and ankles. 
He was an epileptic, and when the 
family to whom he had been sold were 
away from the hogan the boy had a 
“*fit’’? and fell so that his feet were in 
the fire. They kept him out on the 
Reservation trying ‘‘sings’’ until pu- 
trefaction had set in, and we were not 
able to save him. 

This is only one of many such inci- 
dents we have had in the past two 
years. In another case a little girl of 
about four was brought in with a bad 
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fracture of the hip. 
lying, day after day, suffering in- 
tensely, until finally the parents gave 
their consent to have ‘‘white doctor”’ 
set the fracture rather than take her 
out and have a ‘‘sing.’’ When I asked 
to baptize the child the parents de- 
murred, going to consult the ‘medicine 
man,’’ and finally refusing, saying that 
all her hair would fall out if I bap- 
tized her, or ‘‘put water on her head.’’ 

But we are gradually making head- 
way against this superstition. In Holy 
Week a messenger came into the hos- 
pital from Little Chief, one of the few 
remaining of the old chiefs of the 
Navajos, saying that he was dying and 
wanted Christian burial. I assured 
them we would give him Christian 
burial from the chapel and in the hos- 
pital cemetery ; and on Maundy Thurs- 
day I found time to drive out to his 
hogan to see him (the messenger had 
said it was useless to go out, as he was 
dying). I found he had tuberculosis. 
He was still alive, but very weak. 
After an examination I arranged to 
send out some medicine to relieve his 
last days or hours, but the messenger 
reached his hogan with the medicine 
too late. Early Good Friday morning 


two messengers arrived to tell me of 
his death, and I arranged to send out 


This building was largely due to the courage and devotion of Miss Mattie Peters, who was obliged through 
failing health, to resign in 1924 
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She had been - 
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MINISTRY TO NAVAJO INDIANS 


SOME TRACHOMA PATIENTS AND NURSES AT THE SAN JUAN HOSPITAL 


Many of the older Indians are blind. When it is possible to treat the children for this affliction there 
is a good chance of saving their eyesight 


the undertaker with a ‘‘box’’ and have 
the body brought in to the chapel. 
After the first Good Friday service in 
the Mission Church we read the burial 
service in the chapel and committed 
the body of Little Chief to the earth 
in our hospital cemetery. The under- 
taker told me he had placed Little 
Chief’s possessions in the box, includ- 
ing saddle and bridle, and had burned 
the hogan as soon as the body was 
taken from it. Also his horse was killed 
at the grave, but this was the doing of 
the family, possibly so instructed by 
Little Chief. 

The Navajos are very much afraid of 
a dead body and will always leave it 
for us to care for if possible, and if 
any one dies in their hogans they im- 
mediately burn the hogan, as it is 
chindied or bedeviled. Usually when 
they know a member of the family is 
dying they carry them out of the hogan 
to die outside, no matter what the 
weather conditions may be. This is the 
second Indian brought in from the res- 
ervation in the past two months for 
Christian burial, so we feel encour- 
aged. 


As a whole the Navajos are not 
wealthy, many are almost destitute, 
and, as the government makes no pro- 
vision to care for the disabled, the very 
old and the needy, there is a great deal 
of suffering among them. Even those 
with flocks of sheep and goats find 
themselves with very little left after 
the shearing in the spring or the sale 
of their lambs in the fall, as the greater 
part of their revenues from these 
sources are always ‘‘mortgaged’’ to the 
traders for supplies sold them. Be- 
cause of their flocks and herds they are 
a wandering people, driving their 
flocks from pasturage to pasturage and 
water hole to water hole. Because of 
this it is sometimes difficult to keep in 
touch with them. At times we are 
called out on the Reservation to visit 
a sick Indian, only to find the family 
has moved, and this means driving 
about until we find their next hogan. 

The hospital has been occupied for 
about three years and a half, but is still 
far from equipped. As we can we are 
buying furniture for the wards, equip- 
ment for the surgery and medicines, 
but our surgery is still not ready for 
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THE REV. CHARLES W. BAKER 


Superintendent of St. John’s Hospital for Navajo 
Indians, Farmington, New Mexico 


major operations, and our wards lack 
the furniture necessary to make it pos- 
sible for the nurses to give the service 
they would like to give. In 1926 the 
National Council most generously gave 
us money to install a water system (be- 
fore this every drop of water we used 
for all purposes had to be hauled, and 
from some distance), and by economy 
in the installation we were able to also 
put electricity in the building, so that 
we now have these two necessary im- 
provements. There is a lack of quar- 
ters for the staff, and we need a house 
for the superintendent who must be on 
the grounds to meet the many emer- 
gencies arising suddenly, as well as 
give the proper care to the property. 
We need an isolation ward to eare for 
infectious diseases, so as not to close 
the wards to other cases, as we have 
had to do on two or three occasions 
when an infectious disease was brought 
in to us. 

Our chapel, a memorial, is approach- 
ing completion, although much is 


needed to make it the beautiful chapel 
we plan. The altar is of antique verde 
marble. The top of the altar and re- 
table, except for the cerestone and 
foundations for the Cross and Euchar- 
istic lights which are of native marble, 
are set with a mosaic of Pueblo pot- 
tery, part of the pieces for which were 
picked up on the hospital grounds, and 
a part from. the Pueblo ruins at Aztec, 
in this: county. The brasses were 
loaned us, having formerly been in the 
Chapel of St. John’s Sanitarium, until 
that was closed. The vases are of 
Pueblo Indian make, the rugs of Nav- 
ajo weave, given by grateful patients. 

Connected with the hospital are two 
outstations; the one at Carson’s trad- 
ing post, twenty-eight miles out on the 
Reservation, is in charge of Miss Lena 
Wilcox, who has been a faithful worker 
there for three years, ministering to 
the Indians thereabouts, dispensing 
medicines and caring for their injuries, 
and when serious sending them in to 
the hospital. Here we should have a 


INTERPRETER AT SAN JUAN HOSPITAL 
As many of the Navajoes speak no English, it is 
necessary to have an interpreter always at hand 
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THE CHANCEL OF MARY HE. HART MEMORIAL CHAPEL AT FARMINGTON 


es 


The altar is a beautiful piece of work, partly of native marble set with a mosaic of pottery from the 
Pueblo ruins nearby. Vases and rugs were given by grateful patients 


school to teach the children, for only 
about one in three Navajo children 
has an opportunity for education. 

The other outstation is at Aneth, 
Utah, about 100 miles north and west, 
a very isolated spot. There we have 
a good house for the workers and a 
four-room school house, but this sta- 
tion has been closed for about three 
years, because of lack of workers and 
the money to keep it open. In that 
vicinity the Indians are greatly in need 
of our ministrations, and the children 
of a school, and they make most piteous 
appeals to us to open this work. 

The work in the hospital is not large 
enough as yet to justify a resident doc- 
tor, but we should have one of the local 
doctors retained as a visitor, who would 
come whenever needed without charge 
to the Indians. At present we have to 
ask the families of incoming patients 
if they are able to pay the doctor’s 
fees, as we have not sufficient in our 
budget to care for this, at times, heavy 
expense, but we never turn away a case 
if they lack the means, trusting we will 
find the money to pay whatever fee 
the doctor charges. Such a ‘‘retaining 
fee’’ would not be large, and we hope 
some day provision will be made for 
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this, for we know positively that the 
asking for this fee keeps many from 
coming to the hospital, although they 
prefer to come to us rather than go to 
the government hospitals where no doc- 
tors’ fees are charged. 

Too much praise and credit cannot 
be given to Miss Mattie Peters, who at 
great sacrifice and giving of strength 
organized this work in 1917. Miss 
Peters found an able assistant in Miss 
Emily Ireland, a trained nurse who 
came into the work with experience 
and missionary zeal. These two women 
worked amid great discouragements, 
the lack of equipment, the falling of 
the walls of the old mission, the black 
superstitions of the Indians, so that a 
new day dawned for them when the 
cornerstone for the present hospital 
was laid in 1922, and the new building 
occupied in the fall of 1923. Soon 
after Miss Ireland resigned. 

In the fall of 1924 Miss Peters was 
compelled because of failing health to 
leave the work into which had been 
woven so much of herself, and in 
March, 1925, the writer took charge, 
having come from eight years of medi- 
cal missionary work among the Kla- 
math River Indians of Northwestern 
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California... The San- Juan Mission 
Hospital is strategically situated at the 
crossing of several roads out on the 
Reservation. Many Indians come from 
distances of fifty and sixty miles to be 
ministered unto, knowing that the mis- 
sionaries are here always to give them 
the best of care for their bodies. 
Slowly, but surely, we believe, we are 
letting the light ‘‘which lighteth every 
man that cometh into the world’’ into 
their superstition-ridden souls. 

In this ministration to these poor 
redskins of the Great American Desert 
the missionaries have been wonderfully 
helped by the Woman’s Auxiliary of 
the Church and other organizations 
and individuals. The Church School 
Service League has been a factor also 
in making it possible to bring Christ- 


mas cheer to these children of the des- 
ert. Each Christmastide the Indians 
come to the hospital and outstations 
for their Christmas gifts, and this op- 
portunity to tell them of God’s great 
Gift is not lost.by the missionaries. At 
Christmastide, 1926, almost 500 In- 
dians were reached, and the number 
would have been greater except for the 
severe blizzards which prevailed. 

Thus the Church is reaching these 
poor people, but to fully carry out the 
work we should have schools at these 
stations. We hope the day is not far 
distant when we can gather the chil- 
dren into schools, thus increasing many 
fold our opportunities, not only to 
Christianize them, but to teach them 
better home building and making, and 
to train them to be good citizens. 


Is Such Painful Experience Necessary? 


OW many readers of THE SPIRIT OF 
Missions remember that in Febru- 
ary it was necessary for the National 
Council to reduce appropriations, made 
the previous October, for the year 1927. 
This course was necessary because the 
reports to the National Council of the 
amounts to be expected from the dio- 
ceses and missionary districts in this 
country on account of the quotas fell 
short of the amount needed by $251,- 
000. This total was cut out of the 
budget by the application of various 
methods, all of them painful. 

When the notice that reduction must 
be made reached Bishop Nichols in 
Kyoto, Japan, he called together his 
Council of Advice and explained the 
necessity of reducing the appropria- 
tion by 184 pereent. The Council 
worked over the schedule of appropri- 
ations with the bishop. It did its best 
to reduce expenditures for various 
good enterprises. Still the total was 
less than the reduction required. Then 
the American missionaries were con- 
sulted. They all agreed that their sal- 


aries should be reduced in order to 
make up the difference. Just what that 
means in terms of the individual mis- 
Sionary is suggested by a letter from 
one of them: 

“Tt does seem a little tough to have 
to cut into one’s salary after one has 
tried to be generous with the appeal 
of the Department for the year’s quota 
or contribution or whatever it is we 
give to. It will mean a little less of 
this or that that we meant to do for 
the purpose of recreation, and perhaps 
mean the giving up of long cherished 
dreams. 

‘“All this means pinching and self- 
sacrifice. 

“*T surely hope that we will not have 
to cut another year, for I do not like 
to do it even though this year I was 
prepared to take a cut of double the 
1%4 percent if necessary.’’ 

After all, is it necessary that our 
friends representing us on the other 
side of the world should have to go 
through such an experience as this? 

JoHnN W. Woon. 
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S. O. S. from Anvik, Alaska 


Forty Helpless Children Orphaned by 
Epidemic Find Their Shelter in Mission 


By the Right Rev. P. T. Rowe, D. D. 
Bishop of Alaska 


A WIRELESS message from the 
Rev. John W. Chapman, D. D., 
head of the Church’s mission in Anvik, 
Alaska, informs me that an epidemic 
of influenza has been raging in Anvik 
and the surrounding region. There 
have been twenty-nine deaths among 
the Indian people, all adults. The 
members of the mission staff have es- 
caped, and the Indian children have 
come through with no deaths. 

The death of Indian parents has 
thrown a heavy burden upon the Mis- 
sion. Dr. Chapman’s message says 
that it must accept responsibility for 
forty children. He pleads for a 
trained nurse to reinforce the staff, 
and for a house moth- 
er and assistant to fill 
the vacaney caused by 
the furlough of Miss 
Margaret Bartberger. 

He urgently needs 
also a layman accus- 
tomed to outdoor life 
and work who can as- 
sist in building and in 
the scores of odd jobs 
that have to be cared 
for in order to keep 
the buildings in re- 
pair, the wood-pile re- 
plenished, and_ the 
work of the mission 
going forward. 

This sudden addi- 
tion to the mission 
family of a large num- 
ber of orphaned chil- 
dren requires another 
building, to cost 
$8,000, for shelter, and 
at least $3,000 for 
food and other care 


THE RIGHT REV. PETER TRIMBLE 
ROWE, D.D. 


Who is just rounding out thirty-two years 
of service in Alaska 


for the helpless, suffering children. 

Anvik has my deepest sympathy. 
Once again I must ask all friends of 
Alaska to help me meet this desperate 
need. The Church has never failed to 
eare for my helpless Indian people in 
Alaska, and I am sure it will not fail 
me now. Dr. Chapman’s forty years 
of service at this one post call on us for 
everything we can do to help him care 
for the people to whom he has devoted 
his life. His heart must be almost 
breaking as he sees the suffering that 
comparatively little money will relieve, 
and then realizes that he has not on 
hand even that little. 

I leave Seattle on July 2nd for 
Point Hope. I will 
have to spend the en- 
tire summer in Arctic 
Alaska and ean not 
personally care for 
this Anvik emergency, 
so I have asked Dr. 
John W. Wood, Exec- 
utive Secretary of the 
Department of Mis- 
sions at 281 Fourth 
Avenue, New York, to 
act for me. Money 
sent to him will be 
placed to my credit at 
once. No checks should 
be sent to me or to my 
order. I shall be out 
of reach of the mail 
for nearly three 
months. Whatever is 
done for the care of 
these children must be 
done immediately. It 
is a case where ‘‘He 
gives twice who gives 
quickly !’’ 
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Oklahoma Indians Meet in Convocation 


Baptisms, Confirmations, Holy Communion 
and Memorial Service Fill Three Days 


By the Right Rev. E. Cecil Seaman, D. D. 


Acting Bishop of Oklahoma 


N FRIDAY, May 6th, accompanied 
by the Ven. Franklin Davis, Arch- 
deacon of Western Oklahoma, I drove 
in one of the district’s Ford cars from 
Oklahoma City to Wa- 


tonga, where Arch- 
deacon Davis and the 
Rey. David Oaker- 


hater, Indian deacon, 
had made plans for a 
busy Convocation of 
three days. 

At four o’elock I 
baptized two children, 
eranddaughters of 
Chief Turkey Legs. 
After supper we held 
instruction and 
prayers. 

The next day, Satur- 
day, we drove over to 
Whirlwind for me- 
morial services in the 
Church’s Indian ceme- 
tery. A bus load of 
Cheyennes went over 
from Watonga, taking 
flowers and. garden 
tools for fixing the graves. An attrac- 
tive iron fence and double gate had 
been installed under the joint direction 
of Archdeacon Davis and Mr. Jones, of 
Fay, and Mr. Tomlinson, of Whirl- 
wind. 

The service was held at noon, after 
which we all drove to Fay for lunch 
and thence back to Watonga. On this 
trip we inspected the chapel and other 
property at Whirlwind, formerly used 
for school purposes. Mr. Tomlinson is 
living on this beautifully located prop- 
erty and keeping it up until such time 
as the Church puts it to some other 


CHIEF TURKEYLEGS OF OKLAHOMA 
This picture was sent to us in 1918 and 
shows the chief in full regalia 


use. It is an ideal location. 

Saturday night, in Watonga, there 
was a service of preparation for fur- 
ther baptisms, confirmations and Holy 
Communion. 

On May 8th, Sun- 
day, the four-room 
house of the Rev. 
David Oakerhater and 
his good wife was the 
eenter of much activ- 
ity. Our Indians had 
come from all direc- 
tions, in wagons and 
- | cars. Some had 
| brought their tepees, 
and set them up in the 
| yard. 

We had hoped for 
an out-of-door service, 
but on that day there 
were three tornadoes 
within a radius of five 
hundred miles, all in 
adjoining states, but 
each contributing to a 
lively wind and sand 
storm that blew all 
day in Watonga. 

The Holy Communion was adminis- 
tered from a portable folding altar, 
which was beautifully adorned with 
flowers brought by the children and ar- 
ranged by the women. The congrega- 
tion stood, knelt or sat in hollow 
squares about three rooms, most of 
them using the floor. The sermon was 
interpreted by Howard Bird, who was 
trained by the Church in South Da- 
kota, where he was baptized and con- 
firmed. Later he was a Carlisle stu- 
dent and football player. He had 
come to the relief of Black Wolf, our 
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OKLAHOMA INDIANS MEET 


CHEYENNE INDIAN CONVOCATION AT WATONGA, OKLAHOMA, MAY, 1927 


Bishop Seaman, acting Bishop of Oklahoma, stands in the center. 


The Indian deacon, the Rev. David 


Oakerhater, has served among his people for more than forty years 


regular interpreter, whom the dentist 
had handicapped temporarily for pub- 
lic speaking. The service was most 
reverent throughout. 

Afterwards, when the altar had been 
removed, about eighty men, women 
and children sat on the floor with the 
Bishop and the Archdeacon and en- 
joyed in Indian fashion a meal pro- 
vided by the Chureh and prepared by 
Mrs. Oakerhater and some of the other 
women. After dinner a group photo- 
graph was taken. The hair and eyes 
of the three white people in the group 
show the effects of the gale and the 
sand, but the Indians appear as placid 
as can be. 

In the afternoon the altar was again 
set up indoors; a man and three more 
children were baptized and after still 
further instruction two men were con- 
firmed. Eddie Yellow Man, father of 
the children baptized on Friday and 
husband of a former Whirlwind school 
girl, was one; Robert White Buffalo, 
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an elderly man baptized some years 
ago in Pennsylvania, was the other. 
The last named made an eloquent and 
fervent and spiritual address which 
was interpreted for us. 

Many of the Indians asked if there 
could not be a Christmas as well as an 
Easter Convocation, and we told them 
that we hoped the permanent Bishop 
would make such provision. Before we 
left Chief Turkey Legs presented to 
the Church, subject to approval of the 
Indian agent at Concho, two additional 
acres of land for the cemetery. 

Bishop Thurston is an honored and 
beloved pastor and friend, cherished in 
the hearts of these people, and his pic- 
ture was on the wall of the house, 
along with many Indian keepsakes. 

We reached Oklahoma City at eight 
o’clock on Sunday evening after a call 
on the Indian agent at Concho, Super- 
intendent Bonnin and his family, some 
of whom we were delighted to find were 
communicants of our Church. 


—From Ewing Galloway, N. Y. 


LAUSANNE, SWITZERLAND, SCENE OF THE WORLD CONFERENCE ON FAITH AND ORDER 


The sessions are held in the modern Palais de Rumines (right foreground) ; in the center are seen the 
Palace of the Bishops and the Cathedral dating from the thirteenth century 


Churchmen Are Striving for Unity 


World Conference on Faith and 
Order is Being Held in Lausanne 


| PEI aN E, the capital of the Swiss 
canton of Vaud, lies close to the 
northern shore of Lake Geneva. It is 
an interesting and growing city, the 
older part built on the crests and 
slopes and amid the coves of five hills. 
Seen from Lake Geneva, with the an- 
cient buildings capping the heights, 
the scene is most picturesque, while 
from the hills is a fine view across the 
lake to the mountains of Savoy. Mod- 
ern improvement has largely destroyed 
the quaint characteristics of the old 
city, but enough memorials remain to 
carry the visitor back to the Middle 
Ages. 

The Cathedral of Notre Dame, five 
hundred feet above the lake, is the 
finest medieval ecclesiastical building 
in Switzerland. Consecrated by Pope 
Gregory X in 1275, it was sacked at 
the Reformation and is now a Protes- 
tant church. Close to it is the old 
castle of the Bishops, transformed into 
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the seat of administration for the Can- 
ton. Near both is the splendid Palais 
de Rumine, a modern building, rising 
above the market place and housing the 
University Library, the Cantonal pic- 
ture gallery and collections of various 
kinds, historical and archaeological. 
In this edifice the sessions of the World 
Conference on Faith and Order are 
being held this month. 

Lausanne has been the birthplace of 
many distinguished men and hag al- 
ways had an attraction for literary lu- 
minaries. The English historian Gib- 
bon wrote much of his monumental 
Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire 
during his various sojourns in this 
city, finishing it here in 1787. There 
are today many foreign residents, 
drawn by the excellent educational es- 
tablishments. The language of the 
city is generally French with some 
Italian and German. Altogether it is 
an extremely interesting city. 


CHINESE CITY ON THE YANGTZE RIVER ABOVE WUCHANG 


This is typical of the many small cities which are seen along the Yangtze River. Note the large temple 
in the center of the town 


Why A China Emergency Fund 
Is Needed 


Catechist, Bound, Tortured and 
Imprisoned, Refuses to Recant 


By the Right Rev. Logan H. Roots, D. D. 
Bishop of Hankow 


M** 7th was the day for remem- 
bering China’s humiliation at 
the hands of Japan when the Twenty- 
one Demands were presented. That 
anniversary was the occasion of dem- 
onstrations all over this part of the 
country, and in several instances our 
people suffered. At Kinkow, twenty 
miles above Wuchang on the Yangtze, 
our catechist, Hu Huan-tang, had a 
very bad time of it. 

Our first information of the trouble 
was a report in the Chinese papers, 
to the effect that the catechist had 
harangued the crowd which had gath- 
ered on this patriotic occasion, preach- 
ing ‘‘the stupefying doctrines of 
Christianity,’’ and when pickets had 
objected he had struck them violently. 
The account concluded with the re- 
flection, ‘‘Should not such a man be 
put out of the way?”’ 

Of course, we knew that the state- 
ment was false, but we knew full well 


that some serious misfortune had come 
to the eatechist. A little later we had 
a letter from Kinkow in which our 
school teacher told us that the ‘‘ Youth 


. Association’’ ‘had come to the chapel 


and forced the catechist into the street 
and through the crowd gathered for 
the celebration of the anniversary. 
There he had been seized and carried 
away, and the teacher did not know 
what had become of him. 

We were immensely relieved when, 
about three days later, he appeared 
here in Hankow, alive indeed, but very 
pale and with wounds in his head. 
He had been severely beaten and 
threatened and charged before the 
popular meeting because he dared to 
confess himself a Christian. The feel- 
ing against him seemed to be similar 
to that against witches in the old New 
England days. His hands were bound 
tightly with ropes behind his back, 
and he was then drawn up in the most 
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distressing posture and called upon to 
recant. This he steadfastly refused to 
do, whereupon he was left in a very 
dark prison. There he fell upon his 
knees and prayed, whereupon the 
crowd outside, looking through the 
small windows until their eyes became 
accustomed to the dark, discovered 
him praying and shouted out, ‘‘ There 
he is still at it, chanting his incanta- 
tions!’ 

As he told me these things, and in 
all my conversations with him since, 
I have been deeply struck by the ab- 
sence of resentment in what he has. to 
tell. I-am happy to say that his fam- 
ily consisting of a wife and five chil- 


dren also escaped a few days later, 
and they are all now safe and sound 
here in Hankow. Dr. Wakefield has 


treated him for his wounds, and rest 


and quiet are helping to restore his 
nerves, although his left hand is still 
numb because the ropes which tied it 
were bound tightly around his bare 
wrist; on his right hand they were out- 
side his sleeve. 

The cost of his travel for his family 
back to Hankow was $26.70, which I 
have directed Mr. Hollander to pay 
and to charge to ‘‘extras-refugee 
travel.’’ I think the Department of 
Missions will want me to make this 
charge for such an expenditure. 


This is simply one of the many emergency situations with which our bishops 


in China have constantly to deal in these days. 


volved is very small. 
life directly. 


In this incident the amount in- 


In practically every instance the emergency touches human 


The Department of Missions will need a “China Emergency Fund” of at least 


$100,000 in order to meet the requirements of the present situation. 
will be used in part to provide for the support of faithful Chinese workers. 


” 


of them are “eating bitterness. 
practically, no margin for emergencies. 


This money 
Many 


All of them are living on salaries which leave 
It is important that this staff should be kept 
intact and ready to go to work again as soon as conditions improve. 
bring the beginning of that improvement. 


Any day may 


Some of the fund will be used to provide our missionaries who have lost their 
personal belongings in responding to the call of consular authorities for the hasty 


evacuation of their stations. 


Some of the fund will be used to provide travel for 


missionaries to the United States. In a normal year, furlough travel amounts to ap- 
proximately $80,000. For 1927 it will be fully double that amount. 


Joun W. Woop. 


Ordination in Idaho 


N JUNE 26 in St. Luke’s Church, 

Coeur d’Alene, Idaho, at the close 
of the Summer School, the Rev. James 
Opie and the Rey. Victor E. Newman 
were ordained Deacons by Bishop Mid- 
dleton §. Barnwell of Idaho and 
Bishop Coadjutor Herbert H. H. Fox 
of Montana. Mr. Opie came from the 
Methodist Church and has been sta- 
tioned for a year at Hailey and Sho- 
shone. From these two points he pre- 
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sented a class of twenty-four for con- 
firmation in May and he will have an- 
other class of about the same number 
for the Bishop’s visit in September. 

Mr. Newman came from the Evangel- 
ical Chureh and is in charge of the 
mission stations of Glenn’s Ferry and 
Mountain Home, one a railroad town 
on the Snake River, the other a center 
of the sheep industry. (See the pic- 
ture on page 479.) 


Red Letter Day in Kyoto Day Nursery 


Christian Institution Highly Honor- 
ed By Imperial Praise and Gifts 


By Maki Sonobe 


Matron of the Kyoto Day Nursery 


The work which developed into the first Day Nursery in Japan began in a 
very small way in 1912, when that energetic and devoted missionary, Miss Sallie 
Perry Peck, aided by a young Japanese nurse, Miss Fujita (afterwards Mrs. Sonobe, 
the writer of the following article,) opened a Visiting Nurses’ Home in a poor dis- 
trict of Kyoto. The great need seemed to be a place where children could be cared 
for while their mothers were at work, so these two began to do what was possible 
in very limited quarters. At the end of seven years Miss Peck wrote, “In plain 
United States English our house is a rat-ridden, bug-bitten shell!” 

In spite of handicaps the work grew so much that in 1918 it was recognized by 
the Japanese government. In 1923 the Department of the Interior sent yen 1,000 to- 
ward the fund for the much-needed new building, and as a mark of especial favor 
a gift of yen 500 was made by the Imperial Household. In May, 1925, the Nursery, 
now in its new quarters, had the great honor of a personal visit from a represent- 


ative of the Crown Prince. 


Mrs. Sonobe’s article recalls an event, the significance 


of which can only be appreciated by one who has lived in Japan, and also makes it 
evident that a still larger building is needed. 


RETURN of the day which ought 

to be marked with a red letter in 
the history of our ‘‘Baby House’’ is 
coming near, and the gratifying mem- 
ory of ‘‘the royal visit’’ is renewed in 
our minds. 

The Kyoto Day Nursery, or ‘‘ Baby 
House,’’ is the fruit of the visiting, 
nursing and maternity work among the 
weavers. 

When there was no such thing as a 
day nursery in the city of Kyoto we 
brought home three little children who 
were left without anyone to care for 
them, but a reckless, 
drunken father. As I 
look back and realize 
the abundant blessings 
which have been so 
graciously bestowed 
upon us my _ heart 
simply is overflowed 
with gratitude. In- 
deed God has shown 
his wonderful love and 
mercy toward the work 
in the past. We are so 
thankful to have the 
new ‘‘Baby MHouse’’ 
building, after many 
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MESSAGE FROM THE IMPERIAL 
HOUSEHOLD 

(Literal Translation:) In praise of and 

to encourage this work, this Yen 500. is 


especially given. 
The Imperial Household 
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years of earnest prayer and longing. 
Now it is a happy home in daytime for 
the children, averaging about thirty- 
five a day—from real babyhood up to 
school age. 

The aim of our ‘‘Baby House’’ work 
is not just for the welfare of the chil- 
dren alone, but to educate the mothers, 
through them, which is the surest way 
of uplifting the home life. We have 
mothers’ meetings and invite the 
mothers of our babies, the mothers of 
our Sunday School children and our 
neighborhood mothers to attend the 
meetings. Various 
problems are brought 
here to be solved, at 
any hour of the day or 
night, and we are al- 
ways ready to help 
them with all our 
might. 

Japan has awakened 
to the necessity of so- 
cial service work, and 
parties of people, of 
various classes and 
rank, come to visit our 
‘““‘Baby House’ to 
make a study. Our 
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SOME OF THE BABIES OF THE KYOTO DAY NURSERY 


Taken on the day of the visit of the representative of the royal family of Japan, the greatest possible 
honor that could he paid to any institution 


Royal Family took special interest in 
our work and for the last six years we 
have received generous gifts of money 
from the Emperor and the Imperial 
Household, with the intention of en- 
couragement and praise. I am happy 
to say that the ‘‘ Baby House’’ is num- 
bered among the few institutions that 
have the honor of receiving such great 
gifts. 

Moreover, we have had the honor to 
welcome the representative of the 
Crown Prince to our ‘‘Baby House.’’ 
Indeed it was the greatest honor for 
us Japanese! It surely is a great joy 
to think that the spirit of Christian 
work has been realized, among the peo- 


ple and government, to such an extent. 


We can hardly find 
any suitable words to 
express our deepest 
gratitude to our Mis- 
sion for so strongly 
supporting us, and 
making it possible for 
us to do what we have 
done. 

When I made the re- 
port of our ‘‘Baby 
House’’ to Count Kan- 
rozi, the representative 
of the Crown Prince, 
he asked me if Miss 
Peck (who has been 
such a good friend to 
the ‘‘Baby MHouse’’ 
from the very begin- 
ning) was still in Ky- 


the more. 


building. 


MESSAGE FROM MINISTER OF IM- 
PERIAL HOUSEHOLD 


(Literal Translation:) You have shown 
much effort in social service work in the 
past and we wish you to strive for it all 
Hereafter you may make still 
further progress; therefore, for the pur- 
pose of helping the work, we give you 
Yen 1000. Use this especially for the new 


Mizano Rentaro, 
Minister of Imperial Household 


oto. When I told him that she had 
gone back to America he asked me 
if I had her photograph, and I was 
glad to show it to him. I felt as if I 
were standing before the honorable 
guest with her, and was overwhelmed 
with great joy. He looked at the pic- 
ture for a while, most admiringly, and 
as he returned it to me he made a bow. 
He then graciously accepted ten pic- 
tures of the Day Nursery which we 
offered him. Miss Neely and Miss Mar- 
garet Paine have succeeded Miss Peck 
at the ‘‘Baby House.’’ It was during 
the time that Miss Paine was super- 
visor that the Prince Regent’s repre- 
sentative visited us, and Miss Neely 
made it possible, by lending many of 
her lovely things, for 
us to offer tea to our 
distinguished guest 
from a. beautifully- 
spread tea table. 

If we could only ex- 
tend our work so that 
we could, day and 
night, care for little 
young babies who are 
left motherless! A ease 
came to us recently 
when a street car con- 
ductor brought his two 
weeks’ old motherless 
baby and asked us to 
take it in. We could 
not, aS we can’t keep 
babies at night—but 
there is the need! 
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Closing of Boone School and Central 


China University 
Authorities Try to Carry On But Rad- 
ical Propaganda Makes It Impossible 

By the Rev. Arthur M. Sherman, S. T. D. 


Principal of Boone College 


HE institutions on the Boone com- 

pound in Wuchang opened for 
their fall term late in October, more 
than six weeks past the usual date of 
opening, owing to the siege of Wu- 
chang. The work of 
school and college 
started much as usual, 
although there were 
soon evidences that 
the unrest which has 
been making — school 
work increasingly dif- 
ficult for the past few 
years was still being 
felt in student circles. 
Opposition to required | 
worship and religious | 
instruction increased | 
very speedily in the 
adjoining province of 
Hunan and it was not 
long before we felt the 
tide beginning to rise 
among our Middle 
School students. The 
faculty had spent a good deal of time 
for the past two years in considering 
the question of voluntary chapel and 
about the middle of the term, on the 
advice of the Bishop, it was decided 
to make a start by making attendance 
at daily prayers voluntary, and begin- 
ning with the next term to make Re- 
ligious Knowledge courses elective. 
These decisions were made before there 
was any demand on the part of the 
students on our compound. In other 
institutions in the city open hostility 
had already been shown. 

Toward the end of the term there 
were indications of an increase of a 
spirit of unruliness on the part of the 
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Principal of Boone College 


Middle School students, manifesting 
itself in refusal to take examinations 
on the part of some students and the 
tearing of Bibles, thus showing their 
unwillingness to take tests in Religious 
Knowledge subjects. 
Meanwhile the po- 
litical atmosphere was 
becoming more and 
more confused owing 
to the differences be- 
tween the two wings 
of the Kuomingtang. 
At the close of the 
first term we faced the 
question of whether 
we should attempt to 
start in the new term. 
The majority opinion 
of those in authority 
was in favor of reopen- 


ing. The question of 
the regulations for 
registration occupied 


. SHERMAN, 8.T.D. a good part of our 


thoughts and we could 
not get anything definite from the edu- 
cational authorities. We had the Can- 
ton regulations, which were not so 
very different from the Peking ones, 
but there were rumored provincial 
regulations which made registration 
of mission schools an utter impossi- 
bility. 

As a matter of fact, these provincial 
regulations did appear in the Chinese 
newspapers about this time but when- 
ever we inquired from friendly offi- 
cials what course of action Boone 
should take in the matter of registra- 
tion, we were told to wait until we had 
direct and definite information. The 
government .of Wuhan was for the time 
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being, more interested in fighting the 
revolution than in education. Under 
these circumstances the school opened, 
though it seemed to some of us we were 
heading the ship into a very stormy 
sea, at least as far as the Middle School 
was concerned. 


New Term BEGINS 


The new term began with our school 
students being hooted at by the gov- 
ernment school students across the 
way, but the regular work of the school 
started normally. There were constant 
interruptions due to innumerable gov- 
ernment holidays when the students’ 
unions with the labor unions were 
obliged to attend mass meetings, hear 
political speeches and show their devo- 


tion to the new government by parad- 


ing, with a great variety of banners. 
This also had been the case during the 
first term and we finally came to the 
point where the holidays seemed al- 
most as frequent as school days. It 
was hard to be patient and carry on a 
school when: we often did not know 
the night before whether the students 
would come to classes the next day or 
not. 

The college students, realizing the 
serious purpose which brought them to 
the Central China University, hit upon 
the wise measure of sending out rep- 
resentatives to the almost daily cele- 
brations but the Middle School stu- 
dents never missed a trick. It was 
pathetic to see the small boys being 
forced out for long hours of celebra- 
tion and marching in the rain and in 
the cold. But what the Students’ 
Union of the Wuhan cities decreed all 
must obey or be accused of being re- 
actionary and unpatriotic or worse 
still, stamped with the dreaded epithet 
which struck horror to every student 
heart, ‘‘Imperialistic.’’ 

Our students responded so well to 
the plans of the city Students’ Union 
that in their public meetings Boone 
was very favorably referred to and the 
old antagonism to Boone as a Christian 
school which had marked the few pre- 


vious years, seemed to be largely 
obliterated. Thus things were going 
on when the Nanking trouble occurred 
and all the foreign staff was evacuated 
from Boone. Mea: 

Left alone, the Chinese staff bravely 
determined to carry on the work of the 
school and college. They showed a 
splendid spirit of sacrifice and co- 
Operation, taking on large loads of ad- 
ditional work in order that as many as 
possible of the curriculum hours 
should be cared for. During April 
however, and especially during the 
early part of May, a spirit of insubor- 
dination to the school authorities grew 
rapidly in the Middle School. The 
students began to take things more and 
more into their own hands and by the 
6th of May there was but a semblance 
of school discipline there. The stu- 
dents left the school for days at a time 
without permission from _ teachers. 
They went out of the compound, which 
was ordinarily against the rule, any 
hour of the day or night. They de- 
manded that the required school as- 
sembly and school prayers be not held 
in the same hall. Then they used the 
school assembly to make speeches de- 
nouncing Christianity and denouncing 
their teachers if the teachers made any 
statement which the student body did 
not approve of. 


Cuosine oF Diviniry ScHooL 


The culmination of this hostility 
came on Sunday, May 8, when the 
Middle School students staged a dem- 
onstration against the Divinity School 
and its students. On Sunday morning, 
at the time of the usual.church service, 
they had a procession around the com- 
pound with banners on which were 
inscribed ‘‘Down with  religion,’’ 
“Theological students are social para- 
sites,’’ ete. They stamped through the 
first floor of the Divinity School build- 
ing, shouting dire threats against the 
Divinity School students. The next 
day it was decided that it was impos- 
sible to carry on the Divinity School 
work and it was closed for the term. 
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CLOSING OF BOONE SCHOOL 


BOYS OF BOONE MIDDLE SCHOOL AT DRILL 


This picture was taken little more than a year ago and is in striking contrast to the present day 
disorder pictured by Dr. Sherman 


About this time it leaked out that 
one of the new teachers of Chinese, a 
stranger to all of us, engaged in Feb- 
ruary, had deliberately organized a 
croup of students to make such trouble 
for the Boone authorities that they 
would be unable to run it. Then the 
plan for this teacher and his followers 
to take over the school and run it as a 
Communist propaganda agency. At 
first this teacher was very quiet and 
retiring, but as time went on he came 
out more boldly, arranged for lectures 
to be given by outside speakers to the 
students when students must drop 
classes and attend, and generally took 
the helm. 

Later, it was discovered that the 
provincial Commissioner of Education 
and head of the Wuchang propaganda 
department, offered a free lodging 
place and $5.00 a month subsidy for 
living expenses to any Boone student 
who would accomplish his desire and 
disrupt Boone and the Central China 
University. The trouble-making stu- 
dents began to suspect that the reports 
of their activities were reaching Bishop 
Roots and the foreign executive officers 
of the school and college who were 
then in Hankow, whereupon they had 
a meeting and voted that they would 
shoot any one who should take tidings 
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of what they were doing to the school 
authorities. After shooting him they 
would report it to the central commit- 
tee of the government. The institution 
had become a lawless center of propa- 
ganda. 

There was no question then but the 
school must close as it had ceased to be 
an educational institution. This deci- 
sion was reached reluctantly, as the 
staff was most anxious to carry on if 
possible to the end of the term. We 
had the very recent memory of the 
rioting which attended the closing of 
other Christian educational institu- 
tions in our center and there seemed 
every reason to suppose that the Boone 
Middle School students would attempt 
the same thing. In fact hostility was 
openly directed against three of our 
teachers and they were obliged to 
leave Wuchang for a safer place. 

Bishop Roots was in frequent econ- 
ference with the Foreign Office about 
the situation. He was urged by Min- 
ister Chen to keep the school open if 
possible and was assured that assist- 
ance would be given him. But the 
trouble had gone too far and the ex- 
ecutive officers of the school felt they 
could not possibly carry on any longer, 
and it was decided to close on May 17. 
The matter was reported to the For- 
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eign Office and their assistance was 
given in such a manner that as if by 
miracle the school closed without out- 
ward disturbance. Even the threat- 
ened last minute anti-Boone procession 
through the city did not come off. 

The college students acted splen- 
didly through the whole period of 
strain and tense feeling. They tried 
in every way to restrain the excesses 
of the school but they were outnum- 
bered. The fact that the college stu- 
dents were reasonable and loyal and 
steady was due largely to the influence 
of the acting President, Mr. Francis 
Wei. The students were very fond of 
him, they appreciated his sterling 
character and his fine judgment, and 
the best element of them, fortunately 
in the majority, would follow his ad- 
vice. It was unfortunate that the col- 
lege had to close, but its proximity to 
the Middle School made it necessary 
when the trouble reached its most 
acute stage. 

There seems no doubt that the Mid- 
dle School agitation was engineered 
from without by radical elements in 
the Kuomingtang (Nationalist Party), 
just as the labor troubles which came 
in the first term, were superimposed. 


In the case of the labor demands, the 
school authorities recognized there was 
justice in them though their methods 
of forcing them were unreasonable and 
objectionable. In the matter of the 
school troubles however, there was no 
reason or justice—nothing but hatred 
and madness. 

There is a difference of opinion 
whether it was not a mistake to have 
opened Boone this term but in spite of 
all the difficulties, some of the authori- 
ties feel that it was a good thing to 
have made the attempt. If we had 
not, there would have been those who 
said: ‘‘You cannot tell what would 
have happened under the new regime 
—you never gave them a chanee.’’ As 
it was, we did try in the most favor- 
able circumstances as far as proximity 
to the central government was con- 
cerned, where its orders had the best 
chance of being obeyed. There are 
those in the government who would 
like to have preserved the peace of the 
school, but they were unable to cope 
with their opponents and wherever 
this conflict occurs or wherever the 
radical elements are sufficiently strong, 
it would seem there is no possibility 
of carrying on a Christian school. 


Japan Honors Social Service Workers 


HIRTY-TWO men and women who 

have spent thirty years or more in 
Social Service work in Japan were 
summoned to Tokyo last year to be 
cuests for two days of the Imperial 
Household. Twenty-five of the number 
were Christians. There was only one 
American on the list, Miss Alice P. 
Adams of the Congregational Church, 
who has been for thirty-six years at the 
head of the Social Settlement Work in 
Hanabatake, but Dr. Batchelor of the 
English Church, who has spent fifty- 
one years with the Ainu in the north- 
ern part of the island, was one of the 
guests. Readers of this magazine may 
remember an interesting account of 
Dr. Batchelor’s work which appeared 
in the issue for May, 1920. 


‘All these people were notified that 
they would receive from the Imperial 
Household a pension of $250 per year 
until they were seventy, when the sum 
would be increased to $350. The group 
was entertained by visits to the Im- 
perial Gardens and the Imperial Pa- 
lace. The Home Minister gave them a 
dinner and the next day they were en- 
tertained at luncheon by the minister 
of the Imperial Household. The 
Prince Regent himself gave them an 
audience in his own home. 

The Missionary Herald (Congrega- 
tional), to which we are indebted for 
these particulars, says that neither 
Miss Adams nor Mr. Batchelor will ac- 
cept the pension, but both expressed 
their gratitude for the honor shown, 
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The Spirit of Missions 


PICTORIAL SECTION 
Eight Pages of Pictures From the Field 


THE VEN. F. W. GOODMAN OF POINT HOPH, ALASKA 


In this “farthest north” mission of our Ohurch Archdeacon Goodman is priest, physician, man-of-all-work, 
counselor and friend of the Eskimos 
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DOMESTIC SCIENCE GLASS IN HOOKER SCHOOL, MEXICO OITY 
Hooker School is the outstanding feature of our work in Mexico. Bishop Oreighton says it 
an inspiration to visit this institution 
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and 


ORDINATION OF TWO DEACONS AT §8T. LUKE’S CHURCH, COEUR D’ALENE, IDAHO 


Bishop Barnwell of Idaho in center, Bishop Fou of Montana at left; the two deacons, the Rev. Messrs. 
James Opie and V. B. Newman, stand on either side of the Orucifer 


CONFERENCE FOR COLORED CHURCH WORKERS, ST. AUGUSTINE’S, RALEIGH, MAY 31-JUNE 4 


This Conference is an annual event and is made possible by the aid of the American Church Institute for 
Negroes, Miss Grace Parker of the Woman’s Auwiliary led the young people 
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MEMBERS OF THE THREE DISTRICTS OF THE AMERICAN CHURCH MISSION IN JAPAN, Ni 


Nearly every member of the mission in the three districts was present at this, the most successful conference ever 
Nichols (left). Dr. Teusler is the third from the left in the same row. The Holy Communion was celebrated ever 
Trinity Church. One subject for discussion was “How Oan the Foreign Missionary Best Aid the Japan! 


SEES 
SS 


MET IN CONFERENCE IN TOKYO, MAY 31-JUNE 2, 1927 
In the center of the front row are Bishop McKim (right) and Bishop 


THE BISHOP OF MEXICO AND SOME OF HIS CHILDREN IN GOD 


At the left Bishop Oreighton is seen with a recent Confirmation Class. At right are two fascinating 
little friends of the Bishop who says the Meaican children are delightful 


sere. 


THE RUSSIAN BISHOP AND ATTENDANTS AT ST. MICHAEL'S CATHEDRAL, SITKA, ALASKA 


When Sitka was the capital of Russian Alaska, St. Michael’s Cathedral had sumptuous vestments and 
furnishings for the sanctuary, much of which it still retains 
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BOXES FROM THE WOMAN’S AUXILIARY ARRIVE AT FORT YUKON, ALASKA 


boys of St. Stephen’s Mission are helping to haul the boxes up from the boat landing on the river 
- bank to the house 
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A JOYFUL DAY AT ST. STEPHEN’S MISSION, FORT YUKON, ALASKA 


A large box from Ohrist Ohurch, Greenwich, Oonnecticut, has just arrived. We hope preparing it gave 
the donors as much pleasure as unpacking it will give the recipients 
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The Little House of Fellowship Church 


A Center Where Church Students at 
a Texas College Find Companionship 


By the Right Rev. Eugene C. Seaman, D. D. 


Bishop of North Texas 


gaa pictures on the opposite page 
show a Student Social Center at 
the West Texas State Teachers’ Col- 
lege at Canyon in the missionary dis- 
trict of North Texas. 

Through this college there pass an- 
nually during the one 
long and two short 
terms a total of 2,000 
young men and wo- 
men, most of whom 
are to be the future 
teachers in public 
schools within the lim- 
its of the district of 
North Texas. When jf 
one considers that the |; 
district comprises sev- |f 
enty-eight counties 
which average about 
1,000 square miles, 
and that our Church 
services are yet un- 
known in forty of 
these counties, one 
sees the great oppor- 
tunity in such a col- 
lege for imparting an 
intelligent and sympa- 
thetic understanding 
of what the Church, as we know it, has 
contributed to the spiritual life of 
mankind. 

In this district new towns are spring- 
ing up everywhere and the population 
is being multiplied rapidly, both by 
colonization and by births, and every- 
where the public school is the civic cen- 
ter and the neighborhood pride. 

““The Little House of Fellowship’’ 
at Canyon is recognized as the expres- 
sion of the interest of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in the intellectual, 
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moral, social and spiritual development 
of the students of this college and the 
communities from which they come. 
Mrs. Henrietta Lamar Andrews, de- 
scendant of one of the founders of the 
Texas system of publie education, is 
student counselor re- 
siding in a small rent- 
ed house, where stu- 


dents come steadily 
fo r companionship, 
counsel and _ fellow- 


ship. The North Tex- 
as district branch of 
the Woman’s Auxil- 
lary pays $300 a year 
rent for this building. 

The Woman’s Aux- 
iliary of the Province 
of the Southwest has 
voted. $2,000 of its 
Provincial Special for 
the three years, begin- 
ning with 1927, to the 
fund approved by the 
National Council as an 
Advance Work pro- 
ject, for the erection 
of a suitable brick 
building for the Lit- 
tle House of Fellowship. This will 
adjoin the brick chureh which was 
built by district funds some years ago 
on a choice lot given by a local com- 
municant of most limited means but of 
great vision. 

The Rey. Frank B. Eteson of Plain- 
view is priest in charge. Mr. Eteson 
is a native of Hertfordshire, England, 
who took his degree at Oxford and was 
ordained by the Bishop of Peterbor- 
ough in 1905. During the war he 
served as chaplain in the British army. 


Porto Ricans Worship Reverently 
in Cockpit 
Hospitality Gladly Accepted by Con- 
gregation Which Has No Chapel 
By the Rev. Aristides Villafane 


In charge of St. Luke’s Church, Puerta de Tierra, Porto Rico 


POUT a year ago I went with 
Bishop Colmore and Mr. Frederic 
Vall-Spinosa (a Porto Rican who is a 
good Churchman) to see if we could 
find a proper place to build a chapel 
for the lepers at the new hospital which 
had been built for them by the govern- 
ment. When we looked around I 
noticed that not far from the hospital 
there were many houses and children 
too! I asked if there was any church 
for them and was told that there was 
a Roman Catholic church about five 
miles away, and of course it was not 
easy for the people to go regularly 
there. 

I asked Mr. Vall-Spinosa, whose farm 
was nearby, if he would introduce me 
to some of the people so that I might 
offer them my services. He did so and 
his foreman offered us the use of his 
house until we could build a chapel. 
The way in which we began a mission 
there, and the welcome given to it by 
the country people, was told by Miss 
Ethel M. Robinson in THE SPIRIT oF 
Missions for March of this year. 


Lately, the house of the foreman has 
not been large enough for the growing 
congregations. What could we do? 
Our chapel was still only in our minds. 
A cockpit was the social center of the 
barrio. It belongs to Don Panchito, 
our landlord. He offered me the use 
of it, but I objected and explained to 
him that the only way we could use it 
would be if no more cock fights were to 
be held there. 

Nothing more was mentioned about 
this matter; and on Epiphany Day I 
had planned to celebrate the Holy Com- 
munion there. No comfortable place 


was to be found, so I told Don Panchito 
that I was going to use his place, the 
cockpit. It was decorated with palm 
branches and a portable altar was put 
there with many flowers and two can- 
dles and a crucifix. On that glorious 
day we had a procession with a girls’ 
choir, altar boys and the Three Wise 
Men on _ horseback. We _ marched 
through the mountains down to the 
place of worship and the Holy Eucha- 
rist was celebrated in the cockpit. A 
pig and some chickens formed part of 
the congregation, but there was not any 
sign of irreverence. The Eucharist was 
celebrated with all inspiration and then 
Christmas presents were given to the 
children. 

After everything was over Don Pan- 
chito called me and said: ‘‘See, Padre, 
I know that this cockpit is consecrated 
now to the Lord and I have decided 
that you use it again from now on be- 
cause no more cock fights will be held 
here.’’ I thanked him for his kindness. 
The people who come to know about 
this event will comprehend that it was 
by the influence of the Holy Spirit that 
the decision of this man was made. He 
realized that the Holy Sacrament of 
the Body and Blood of our Lord Jesus 
Christ was celebrated there and he 
could not profane the place with cock 
fights. 

But still we have our chapel in mind 
and we will not be satisfied until we 
have it built. All the men and women 
of the barrio have offered their serv- 
ices, free of any charge, to work in the 
building of it. Mr. Vall-Spinosa has 
given us a lot of ground for it and up 
to the present we have received $265 
for the material. 
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THE BISHOP FERGUSON CLUB AT RALEIGH, NORTH CAROLINA 


This is the wnit of the National Stiident Council of the American Church Institute for Negroes in 
St. Augustine’s Junior College 


Negro Student Council Active 


Units in Forty Schools and Col- 
leges Make for Bond of Fellowship 


By Everett W. Johnson, B. S. 


Executive Secretary of the National Student Council 


American Chu 


of the 


HE National Student Council of 
the American Church Institute for 
Negroes was organized in 1923 for the 
purpose of mobilizing more thoroughly 
the Negro students who are members 
of our Church in a five-fold program 
of Worship, Study, Gifts, Service and 
Fellowship. This is done by means of 
units in the various educational insti- 
tutions. The officers are all students 
elected at the biennial conference, with 
the exception of the Executive Secre- 
tary and Treasurer, who are elected by 
the American Church Institute for Ne- 
groes. At the present time there are 
units in over forty Negro schools and 
colleges. 
Some of the active units of the Coun- 
cil are the Bishop McDowell Club of 
Tuskegee, Ala., the Randolph Club of 


rch 
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Institute for Negroes 


St. Paul’s School, Lawrenceville, Va., 
the Bishop Ferguson Club of St. Au- 
gustine School, the Robert W. Patton 
Club of Fort Valley, Ga., the Athe- 
nian Club of Voorhees School, Den- 
mark, §. C., the Archdeacon Pollard 
Club of Virginia State College, Peters- 
burg, Va., and the various units found 
at St. Athanasius School, Brunswick, 


Ga., Atlanta University, Okolona 
School, Okolona, Miss., St. Mark’s 
School, Birmingham, Ala., Howard 


University, Washington, D. C., Lin- 
coln University, Pennsylvania, Fisk 
University, Nashville, Tenn., South 
Carolina State College of Orangeburg, 
S. C., and the Hampton Institute. 

The Council has held so far four 
Conferences at St. Augustine, Raleigh, 
N. C., Atlanta University, Atlanta, 
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THE 


BISHOP McDOWELL CLUB OF TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE 


One of the more than forty units of the National Student Oouncil of The American Ohurch 
Institute for Negroes 


Ga., and St. Paul’s School, Lawrence- 
ville, Va. The Conference held at St. 
Paul’s School in 1926 was a most in- 
teresting and profitable one. The pres- 
ence of the Rev. Paul Micou, B. D., 
the Executive Secretary of the Na- 
tional Student Council, was an inspir- 
ation. It was largely due to Mr. Micou 
that the Negro Student Council was 
formed. In explaining his interest in 


the Negro Mr. Micou said that he was 
trying to make return to the colored 
people for some of the kindness shown 
by them to him in his early boyhood 
days. Mr. Micou has richly repaid 
this debt. 

Those who were present look for- 
ward to gathering in 1928 with re- 
newed hopes for the usefulness of the 
National Student Council. 


Annual Conference for Colored Church Workers 


HE annual Conference for Church 
Workers under the auspices of the 
American Church Institute for Negroes 
was held at St. Augustines, Raleigh, 
North Carolina, from May 31st to 
June 4th of this year. [See p. 479.] 
Classes were conducted on the mod- 
ern ministry by the Rev. Dr. Toop, 
rector of the Church of the Holy Apos- 
tles, Philadelphia, on religious educa- 
tion by the Rev. S.-H. Bishop of St. 
Philip’s Chureh, New York, and on 
social case work by Miss Agnes Cra- 
beau, of the Church Mission of Help. 


Courses in health and social hygiene 
were contributed by Miss Elsie G. Dex- 
ter, of St. Agnes Hospital, Raleigh, N. 
C., and Mr. Franklin D. Nichols of 
New York. The conference was under 
the general direction of Mr. E. W. 
Johnson, executive secretary of the 
National Student Council. 

At the same time a Conference of 
young women was held in the Bishop 
Tuttle Training School for Church 
Workers, where Miss Grace Parker 
conducted a class in the work of the 
Woman’s Auxiliary. 
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A Woman’s Thirty Years Among 
the Ojibways 
Passages from An Unpublished Autobiography 
By P. C. 


Teacher, Guide and Friend of Indians on the White Earth Reservation, Minnesota 


1. Arrival at the Mission—Dedication of Church and Indian 
Council— Marooned in Mid-Stream 


In the summer of 1891 a young woman left a home of culture and refinement 
in the East to adventure for God in what was then the wilderness of Northern Min- 
nesota, because a friend who was at work among the Ojibways on the White Earth 
Reservation had written her of the great need for teachers. Bishop Whipple was 
at the time nearing the close of his life work for the Indian; Archdeacon Gilfillan 
of blessed memory was at the height of his powers. : 

The success of this young woman’s efforts proved once more the truth of the 
assertion that the best is none too good for the mission field. “P. C.” retired in 
1922 and has been employing her leisure in writing her recollections, from which 
we are permitted to make extracts which we will publish from time to time in 
Tue Spirit oF Missions, confident that many of our readers will enjoy these simple 
annals of a life spent among primitive surroundings to bring light and hope to a 


neglected race. 


Y JOURNEY westward was as 
prosy and uneventful as a jour- 
ney could well be until I reached De- 
troit, the end of my railroad trip, and 
put up at an excellent hotel to await 
the mail carrier’s cart which leaves 
every morning at nine-thirty for White 
Earth Reservation. ‘‘Shall I have to 
engage a seat before- 
hand?’’ I inquired of 
the landlord. ‘‘Oh, I 
guess not, but here is 
Mike. How say, Mike? 
This lady says she 
wants to go to White 
Earth tomorrow, can 
you take her?’’ ‘‘ Why 
sure,’’ said Mike, sur- 
veying me, ‘‘you be 
ready at nine-thirty 
and I will come here 
for you!’’ Mike ap- 
peared promptly and 
after an awkward 
scramble I took my | 
seat in the back of the | 
cart which was loaded 
with packages and 
boxes of all sizes. 


ST. COLUMBA’S OHURCH, WHITE 
EARTH 


On the site of the first log church built by 
James Lloyd Breck 
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It was an all-day drive through a 
beautiful country of rich green mead- 
ows and beautiful woods. We were 
within a few miles of our destination 
when we met a lady and gentleman in 
a two-seated buggy drawn by a pair of 
plump ponies. ‘‘Who are these peo- 
ple?’’ I asked in some surprise, as the 
whole turnout seemed 
out of place in this 
wilderness. ‘‘That,’’ 
said Mike, ‘‘is the Rev. 
Mr. Gilfillan and his 
wife and they are good, 
good people.’? When 
we were within speak- 
ing distance Archdea- 
con Gilfillan alighted 
and introduced himself 
and his wife. ‘‘We 
are very glad to see 
you. We cannot stop 
now, as we are on our 
way to see a very sick 
Indian, but will see 
you later at the hos- 
pital, so good-bye for 
the present.’’ 

When we 


reached 
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DEACONESS SYBIL CARTER 
Who established the lace making industry among 
Indian women 


the Bishop Whipple Hospital I found 
my friend, Mrs. C., at the gate to meet 
me. You can faney what a joyous 
meeting that was. She had been exiled 
from home and old friends for a year 
and we were so happy to see each other 
again. After I had washed some of 
the travel stains off she took me into 
the room where the Indian women 
were holding their weekly meeting and 
I was introduced to them all with due 
ceremony. 

Before very long Archdeacon and 
Mrs. Gilfillan returned from their er- 
rand of mercy and joined us. The 
Archdeacon speaks the Ojibway lan- 
guage like a native and he is in close 
touch with all his widely scattered 
flock. He held a service in the Indian 
tongue in which the women joined very 
reverently. When the meeting was 
over the women threw their shawls 
over their heads, although it was a hot 
August day, and went off in different 
directions. 


‘‘Why, where in the world do they 
all live, I see no sign of a human habi- 
tation any where?’’ I remarked. Mrs. 
Gilfillan took me to the door, and 
pointed out several log cabins so much 
the color of their surroundings that 
only a sharp and practiced eye could 
discern them in the waning light. 
Seven small lakes were also visible 
from the hospital. I confess I was 
somewhat appalled at the very primi- 
tive conditions, absolutely no modern 
convenience, not even a pump. The 
ancient moss-covered bucket of poetry 
is what we depend on for our water 
supply, and all other arrangements are 
equally crude. 


[The frame building, which had suc- 
ceeded the first little log church on the 
Reservation, had in turn been out- 
erown by its congregation and the ded- 
ication of the new church was a great 
event in the life of the mission.—Ep. | 


UR beautiful new church is com- 
pleted and the day has been set for 
its dedication. Of course, we are all 
very much excited over the prepara- 
tions we are making to entertain the 
visiting Bishops and other clergy. Mrs. 
C. is drilling the choir. The men are 
hunting, and the women are having a 
grand housecleaning and cooking orgy, 
as there will be many relatives from 
the other missions who will have to be 
entertained, probably for some time. 
The important day dawned beauti- 
ful, bright and warm for the season. 
The whole countryside was in its most 
gorgeous array of autumn foliage, and 
everything was in readiness in sanctu- 
ary, hospital and home, Mrs. C. and 
I donned our most dignified garb and 
then we waited. Long before the time 
appointed for the service the Indians 
had begun to gather and two agile lads 
had climbed high up in a tall pine tree, 
that they might be the first to spy the 
cavaleade of visitors. When they 
shouted ‘‘Here they come, here they 
come!’’ the church bell immediately 
sent out a joyous peal, and there was 
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THIRTY YEARS AMONG THE OJIBWAYS 


a sudden upstarting of many recum- 
bent figures from the grass and every 
eye was turned toward the road where 
a long line of carriages was approach- 
ing. The Bishops, priests and deacons 
entered the hospital to make ready for 
the service and the other visitors went 
directly to the churchyard where they 
waited for the clergy who soon ap- 
peared robed in their vestments with 
the venerable Bishop Whipple leading 
the procession. 


They marched to the church through 
a lane of Indians drawn up on either 
side of the road. The Indians love 
ceremony, and this scene made an in- 
delible impression on their minds, for 
it was the outward and visible sign of 
the reverence and adoration due to the 
Great Spirit. The long service (long, 
because the Bishop’s sermon was trans- 
lated into the Ojibway language) was 
most impressive, and not a word nor 
gesture was lost upon the attentive con- 
gregation. 

When the service was over every one 
adjourned to the little old church 
where tables were set and a banquet 
was spread. And what a feast it was! 
Such an abundance and variety of 
game you never saw. There was enough 
and to spare for everyone. Finally the 
company departed with many words of 
praise and appreciation, unanimously 
declaring it one of the most perfect 
days they had ever spent. 

Bishop Whipple remained, at the 
earnest request of the Indian men, to 
hold a council with them. The Bishop 
sat enthroned in a big armchair and 
the Indians sat on chairs or stools or 
beds. White Cloud as Chief was the 
first speaker. 

‘“What I have got to say is this, I 
hear that the white people say that I 
am going to get up a war party to 
fight them, but that is not a true thing 
to say, for I will not do that if the 
great white father in Washington will 
do what he say he will do for my poor 
| people.’’ 

: There was silence for a few moments. 
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THE RIGHT REV. HENRY B. WHIPPLE, D.D. 
Known as the Apostle to the Minnesota Indians 


Then Nashotah, his son, translated this 
into English. Another silence, then 
the Bishop spoke. 

*‘T am glad to hear that you are not 
thinking of getting up a war party, my 
friend; that would be a very bad thing 
to do and I think if you have patience 
you will find the Great. White Father 
will do as he promised to do.’’ 

I can’t give you the council ver- 
batim, as it lasted for hours, but the 
Indians laid their grievances, many 
and sore, before the Bishop. He lis- 
tened, sympathized, explained and ex- 
cused and whenever the debate threat- 
ened to get rather heated he passed a 
box of cigars among the agitated speak- 
ers and their wrath went up in smoke. 
I wondered greatly at the patience, 
taet and wisdom of the Bishop. He 
advised them to be patient and prudent 
and promised when he went to Wash- 
ington to lay their case before the 
President and see what could be done 
for them. 
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[In 1890 Bishop Whipple invited 
Miss Sybil Carter to visit Minnesota 
with a view to bettering the condition 
of the Indian women. Remembering 
what had been done among the Irish 
peasantry and the poorer women of 
Northern Italy she introduced the lace 
industry among them.—Hb. | 


A THE lace making had been so 
successful at White Earth, Miss 
Carter resolved to open a school at 
Wild Rice River and Mrs. C. volun- 
teered to go as teacher there. So we 
four, Ogema, who was to be our Jehu, 
Mrs. C., Miss Carter and I started off 
on a journey which was to prove a lit- 
tle more adventurous than we antici- 
pated. 


Our way lay over the prairie on a 
road but very little traveled. At this 
season, when the thaw has set in, it re- 
quires some imagination to see that 
there is a road. However, we plowed 
and splashed along for many miles 
without serious mishap until we came 
to Wild Rice River. Ordinarily this 
is a gentle stream, but the melting 
snows and heavy rains had made a tur- 
bulent torrent of it, and we found, to 
our dismay, that the bridge had been 
carried away. Now what were we to 
do? It never takes Miss Carter long 
to decide a question, so after measur- 
ing the stream with her eyes she an- 
nounced ‘‘The river is neither very 
wide nor deep and I think we can 
ford it. Drive through; Ogema!’’ 


Ogema looked very dubious and had 
much trouble in forcing the ponies into 
the rushing water, but they did their 
gallant best and pulled the heavy load 
along until they reached the middle of 
the stream when some obstacle in the 
bed of the river clogged the wheels and 
we could get no further. There we 
were, perched perilously in midstream, 
and what to do next we did not know. 
Neither voice nor whip could make the 
ponies move. Finally they sat down 
on their haunches trembling violently 
and waiting for the foolhardy mortals 


to help them out of the predicament 


into which they had forced them, but 


Ogema was as much at a loss as we 
citybred women. 

Finally Miss Carter again said (but 
not quite so confidently this time) 
‘‘The river is neither wide nor deep, 
and we are half-way over; let us wade 
the rest of the way.’’ The same 
thought had oceurred to the rest of us, 


- but the prospect of plunging into that 


icy, rushing water was almost too for- 
bidding. However, that was the only 
way out of the dilemma so we debated, 
‘‘Should we take off our shoes and 
stockings?’’ ‘‘No, no,’’ said Mrs. C., 
‘“‘How do we know what we will be 
walking on? And let us all hang to- 
gether so that if one slips or falls the 
others can help her up.’’ So lifting 
our skirts, in we plunged, gasping and 
shuddering, and made a _ desperate 
scramble for the further shore. Neepie 
and Nodin, the ponies, seemed to think 
they were being forsaken and scram- 
bled to their feet to follow us. Ogema 
jumped into the stream and pushed 
and lifted until with the combined 
efforts of horses and man they were 
freed and needed no urging to get 
across the river. 

“‘Tg it very far to the mission school 
now, Ogema?’’ asked Miss Carter. 
‘‘No, not very far, walk there pretty 
soon,’’ responded Ogema. ‘‘ Well then 
let us walk as fast as we can, that will 
warm us.up and dry our clothes,’’ di- 
rected our generalissimo. Accordingly 
we wrung what moisture we could from 
our dripping garments and made what 
haste we could, sometimes walking, 
sometimes running, toward the mission 
school. Ogema reached the school long 
before we did and gave the teachers 
such an account of our exploits that 
they ran out to meet us, led us to the 
big heater, took as many of our wet 
garments off as we could spare, plied 
us with hot tea and did all they could 
to make us comfortable. Strange to 
Say none of us felt any bad, effects 
from this impromptu icy bath. [To be 
continued.—Eb. | 
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SCHOOL BUS OF ST. MARY’S JAPANESE MISSION, LOS ANGELES 


Given by the non-Ohristian parents as an appreciation of the work done by our Ohurch for 
their children in the last fifteen years 


Shall Our Future Citizens be Christians? 
A Japanese Priest in California Helps 


to Answer “Yes” to This Question 
By the Rev. John M. Yamazaki 


In charge of St. Mary’s Japanese Mission, Los Angeles, California 


O THOSE who believe in Christian 

Americanization, the work being 
carried on by St. Mary’s Mission for 
Japanese in Los Angeles, California, 
will be very significant. 

The Mission is just an old residence 
converted into a Mission House, but 
there is an astonishing amount of work 
being done there. A daily kinder- 
garten of fifty children is maintained 
and a Sunday school with an enroll- 
ment of more than two hundred and 
fifty children. A weekly Bible Class 
is held, the Woman’s Guild meets and 
the Brotherhood of St. Andrew is ac- 
tive. There is a daily afternoon parish 
school with seventy pupils, a young 
citizens’ club of sixty, a troop of Boy 
Scouts and candidates’ classes of the 


Girls’ Friendly and Girls’ Reserve. 
All these activities in our small mission 
are instigated by our earnest desire to 
make the Japanese in this country, par- 
ticularly those American-born Japa- 
nese children, thoroughly American- 
ized and Christianized. 

The importance of our kindergarten 
is seen by the fact that it is really the 
gate for these Japanese children, born 
of alien and non-Christian parents, to 
the Church life and also to the Ameri- 
ean life. 

The kindergarten is taught by Miss 
Mabel Morehouse, assisted by Mrs. 
Kobayashi, a Japanese Biblewoman. It 
has been maintained for the past fif- 
teen years and has trained nearly five 
hundred children. The parents are 
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mostly non-Christian Japanese and 
trust their children to the Church to 
be Christianized and Americanized. 
Last year these non-Christian parents 
purchased and gave to us a beautiful 
school bus in appreciation of the work 
done for their children. 

We have a splendid leader for our 
boys, Mr. Sano, who is a graduate of 
the law school of the University of 
Southern California, and who was a 
volunteer to the American Expedition- 
ary Army in the World War. He was 
honorably discharged and given Ameri- 
ean citizenship. He is our scoutmaster 
and leader in our Americanization 
work. 

Mainly through the kindergarten the 
large enrollment in our Sunday School 
has been achieved. As many of the 
children are very young, and some live 
quite a distance from the Mission, they 
are brought here from many directions 
by Mr. Hayashi, our lay reader and 
teacher, in the bus, and by five volun- 
teer workers who are members of the 
Brotherhood of St. Andrew in other 
ears. 

These workers attend the early cele- 
bration of the Holy Communion in the 
Chapel, then have breakfast together 
at the Mission, and remain to do their 
part in the Sunday School work. 

With these works going on, who can 
say that the Japanese in California 
cannot be assimilated or American- 
ized ? 

This Christian-Americanization work 
is being done very earnestly by various 
denominations on the Pacifie Coast. In 
Los Angeles alone there are eleven dif- 
ferent churches at work in evangeliza- 
tion of the Japanese. The Presby- 
terian and. Congregational Churches 
have united in building a $100,000 
church for the Japanese; the Method- 
ists have a $45,000 building, the Bap- 
tists a $40,000 building, the Christians 
one costing $70,000, the Reformed 
Church a $30,000 building. When you 
come to our Mission, which has no 
proper church building, you will won- 
der to find that we have the largest 
Sunday School, in spite of the fact 


that we haven’t enough room to take 
in the classes. Four classes are taught 
in the Mission House, three large classes 
in the Parish Hall, one in the bus, a 
large kindergarten class out in the 
yard and one in Miss Morehouse’s 
apartment. Sometimes a class is held 
in the rector’s parlor or dining room, 
and even in the garage. 

When one finds that a $100,000 Jap- 
anese church has only one hundred and 
seventy-five in the Sunday School there 
must have been some miracle achieved 
for us to have an enrollment of two 
hundred and fifty and the number 
ever increasing. This condition, how- 
ever blessed, cannot continue longer in 
this way. The time has come when St. 
Mary’s must have a church and well- 
equipped Parish House to continue its 
important work. It is the one mission 
among the Japanese whose work has 
been blessed so abundantly and which 
has no proper church building. This 
does not mean that the local Church 
does not support the work—quite the 
contrary is the case. The diocese of 
Los Angeles is doing its best—and is 
giving more money to the Japanese 
work than to any other mission. There 
are four paid workers to be supported 


‘—three paid by the diocese and one 


by the Mission. The Woman’s Aux- 
iliary has been supporting our work 
very warmly during the twenty years 
of our existence. The present church 
site was purchased by the Woman’s 
Auxiliary and for many years they 
also were the sole support of the Bible- 
woman. 

St. Mary’s Mission has now the lead- 
ership in evangelical work for Japa- 
nese in Southern California. But now 
we face a crisis! Whether or not we 
can keep this prestige! Can we afford 
to lose such an opportunity by coming 
too late to rescue this situation? Al- 
ready we have lost some young men 
who are above the Sunday School age 
on account of lack of equipment. To 
meet this need we require at least a 
$40,000 chureh building! 

_To go back to the origin of our Mis- 
sion I want to mention the name of 
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SHALL FUTURE CITIZENS BE CHRISTIANS? 


CONFIRMATION DAY AT ST. MARY’S JAPANESE MISSION, LOS ANGELES 


Miss M. L. Paterson, the founder of the mission, sits in the center between Bishop Stevens (right) 
and the Rev. J. M. Yamazaki, priest in charge 


the founder of St. Mary’s, Miss Mary 
Louise Paterson. As a returned mis- 
sionary from Japan, twenty-five years 
ago, she spent several years in Japa- 
nese mission work in San Francisco, 
where she started a Mission. There 
she held a weekly Bible class for some 
twenty young students. As a result 
four most earnest young men dedicated 
their lives to the Master’s work. They 
were educated in American Divinity 
Schools. The Rev. Light S. Mayekawa 
is now rector of Sendai Church and is 
doing splendid work under Bishop Me- 
Kim; the Rev. Paul Murakami is in 
Fukushima under Bishop McKim; the 
Rev. Paul Ito is in Kent, in the diocese 
of Olympia, Washington, and last of 
all, myself. After graduating from 
Berkeley Divinity School I have been 
rector of St. Mary’s for fifteen years. 

It is my earnest prayer that the 
Japanese born in this country will all 
be Christianized and Americanized. To 
me the solution of the Japanese prob- 
lem in California is to first Christian- 
ize and Americanize them and then, in 


the future, through the efforts of the 
Chureh and faith in Jesus Christ, all 
will be well, contrary to the fears now 
expressed by many people. 

Let me add one thing more—that is 
the attitude of Japanese Christians in 
California. They know just where 
they are and it is rather surprising to 
find that they, instead of resenting the 
passage of the anti-Japanese laws, 
which certainly make it rather hard on 
them, rather are inclined to accept 
them as a challenge, and are sincerely 
trying to have their second generation 
brought up in the Chureh, in order 
that they may be good American citi- 
zens, and to prove by them what they 
will be in the future, that they are not 
such undesirable and unassimilating 
people. 

Under the head of ‘‘ Advance Work”’ 
in the program of the National Coun- 
cil for this triennium is an item of 
$10,000 for St. Mary’s Mission among 
Japanese in Los Angeles. Will not the 
Church People stand back of our ear- 
nest efforts? 
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Native Candidates Confirmed in Mexico 


Young People From Eight Stations 
Meet in Cathedral to Receive Rite 


By the Right Rev. Frank W. Creighton, D. D. 


Bishop of Mexico 


Pye my visits to the field last 
year in nearly every case at the 
conclusion of the service, I was intro- 
duced to a group of young people who 
were preparing for Confirmation and 
waiting for the day when the Bishop 
could confirm them in their own 
churches. Nothing worried me more 
in connection with my work as Bishop 
of Mexico than my inability to confirm 
these young people. 

Early this year, and after I had 
registered and had received Govern- 
ment permission to officiate in Christ 
Chureh Cathedral, Pachuca and Tam- 
pico, I was in conference in Gober- 
macion about various matters pertain- 
ing to the work of our Church in this 
Republic. During the conversation I 
complained bitterly about the Gov- 
ernment inhibition which prevented 
me from confirming these young Mexi- 
cans. My conferee, after a moment’s 
pause, said, ‘‘Bring them into Christ 
Chureh Cathedral and confirm them 
there, you have permission to officiate 
in your Cathedral and this ought to 
solve your problem.’’ Of course it did 
not, but nevertheless it gave me oppor- 
tunity to confirm such candidates in 
the vicinity of the City of Mexico who 
could be brought into the Cathedral 
without too great expense. As one re- 
sult of a statement in THE Spirit oF 
Missions, sufficient funds came to me 
to finance the project. 

On Trinity Sunday. fifty-one candi- 
dates presented themselves in the 
Cathedral, fifteen from San Pedro 
Martir, eleven from San José, seven 
from Popotla, six from Toluca, four 
each from Nopala and Encinillas, two 
from San Bartolo and one each from 
Santiago Loma and Humini. 


The church was well filled, the vast 
majority of those present being Mexi- 
cans and Spanish-speaking, hence the 
Holy Communion up to the Nicene 
Creed was entirely in Spanish, as was 
the service of Confirmation. I made a 
short address to the English-speaking 
congregation and then read a short ad- 
dress in Spanish to those who were 
confirmed. 

Those who were privileged to be 
present will always remember the ear- 
nestness and reverence with which 
these children of the Church in Mexico 


came into the fullness of their privi-° 


leges. Various strata of society were 
represented and some of the class came 
especially attired for the momentous 
occasion, others came in humble attire, 
some in sandals and some barefooted. 
This makes the second contact which 
the English-speaking congregation 
who attend the Cathedral have had 
with their Mexican brethren, and I am 
sure I voice the sentiments of our na- 
tive clergy when I say that they and 
the members of the Mexican Episcopal 
Church appreciate to the full the cour- 
tesy extended to them by the Dean and 
congregation of Christ Church. 


T.. MATTHEW’S GUILD, Fair- 

banks, Alaska, holds an annual fair 
in the autumn, the proceeds of which 
are devoted to the upkeep of the 
George C. Thomas Memorial Library. 
The Rev. H. H. Chapman, who is in 
charge of St. Matthew’s, asks us to 
state that Mrs. Arthur McGown has 
been elected secretary of St. Matthew’s 
Guild to sueceed Miss Ada Chapman. 
Boxes for the annual fair should be 
addressed in care of Mrs. McGown at 
Fairbanks, Alaska. 
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CONFERENCE OF EDUOATORS AND MISSIONARIES INTERESTED IN LIBERIA 


This conference was called at Hampton, Va., by Mr. James L. Sibley and included such prominent people 
as the Rev. J. O. S. Huntington, D.D., Father Superior of the Order of the Holy Oross, 
and Miss Jean McKenzie, the noted author 


Liberian Conference Meets at Hampton 


Missionaries on Furlough Join With Prom- 
inent Educators in Preparing Program 


By Mary W. McKenzie 


Missionary Teacher in Liberia 


MEETING of great interest and 

importance to all concerned in 
Liberia’s progress was held this spring 
at Hampton Institute, Virginia. It 
was in the nature of an educational 
conference and institute and was 
called and conducted by Mr. James L. 
Sibley, Educational Adviser to Ameri- 
ean Boards having missions in Africa. 
Missionaries at home on furlough 
from the Lutheran, Methodist and 
Episcopal Churches were in attend- 
ance. In addition to the Liberian 
workers there were others from An- 
gola and the Cameroons, thereby giv- 
ing breadth of vision and experience 
to the work. 

Prominent visitors and speakers in- 
eluded the secretaries of the boards 
represented, Father Huntington of the 
Order of the Holy Cross, Mr. Harvey 
Firestone, Jr., Dr. Thomas Jesse 
Jones, of the Phelps Stokes Fund, and 
Miss. Mabel Carney, Professor of 
Rural Education in Columbia Univer- 


sity, who made a visit to Liberia last 
year while touring Africa in the in- 
terest of Negro education. It would 
be impossible to enumerate all who 
contributed to the program, as Mr. 
Sibley had an expert on every phase 
of the work from the raising of 
chickens to the training of teachers, 
and it was all so interestingly done 
that many would like to become farm- 
ers as well as teachers and clergymen. 

There were three very definite re- 
sults from the Institute. A curricu- 
lum was worked out for the schools on 
a 4-4-4 plan—four years primary, four 
years intermediate, and four second- 
ary. It was mutually agreed that all 
this work should be as simple as pos- 
sible, adapted to the native child’s en- 
vironment, and using native arts and 
materials wherever possible. Handi- 
work was stressed as important. 

The second result was a series of 
readers for the primary grades. These 
are being prepared by Miss Rachel 
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Anne Fuller of Columbia University. 
A part of each day was given over to 
work on these books, the members of 
the Conference working as a commit- 
tee, led by Miss Fuller, in order that 
the books may express Liberian 
thought and action. 

The third result was a definite pro- 
gram of work with women and girls of 
the native village. The committee at 
work on this was led by Miss Jean Mc- 
Kenzie. She was ably assisted by Mrs. 
George Schwab of the Cameroons, and 


our own Miss Seaman of the Fannie 
Schuyler Memorial School at Bahlo- 
mah. This program aims towards per- 
sonal evangelization plus better home 
and health conditions. 

Too much cannot be said in praise 
of Mr. Sibley, who had a definite pro- 
gram planned and put it across. It is 
the opinion of the writer that the Mis- 
sion Boards represented in Liberia are 
fortunate in their adviser and that a 
new day had dawned in the educa- 
tional world of that country. 


Notes from China 


HERE was a wonderful service on 
Whitsunday in St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral, Hankow, when three men were or- 
dained to the diaconate and five dea- 
cons advanced to the priesthood. The 
three new deacons are Hu Teh-lin and 
Tsang Mien-tsz, graduates in January 
from the Central Theological School, 
Nanking, and Ou Tz-hsin, a graduate 
of the Boone Divinity School as well as 
of Boone College. 

The five new priests are the Rev. 
Messrs. Yang Yuin-ch’in of St. An- 
drew’s, Wuchang, and Yin Tsz-min of 
the Chapel of the Resurrection, Wu- 
chang, both of them graduates of the 
Central Theological School, Nanking; 
Liu Yao-chang who has just been ap- 
pointed to Shayang, and Wang Chi- 
kang of Siangtan, both of them grad- 
uates of Boone and of the Boone Divin- 
ity School. The eighth priest is the 
Rev. Nelson David Gifford, Jr., who 
went to China as a deacon last autumn. 

It was a very happy occasion with a 
fine congregation in the cathedral and 
eight Chinese priests, the Rev. A. E. 
Koch, Chaplain of the U. S. §. Cinein- 
nati and Bishop Holden joining in the 
laying on of hands. 

Bishop Root says, ‘‘T have naturally 
had a great deal of hesitation about 
going ahead with ordinations at this 
present time. But this class seemed to 
be, all of them, such good material, and 
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to be meeting the difficult situations of 
the present time in such fine spirit, and 
furthermore, the Standing Committee 
of this Diocese and all my counsellors 
here seemed to be so unanimous in ap- 
proving this step, that I could not 
doubt the wisdom of going ahead. I 
was especially satisfied with the state- 
ment of Liu Yao-chang, when we were 
in the midst of a crisis a few weeks ago. 
He said he hoped he could be ordained 
to the priesthood even if in the near fu- 
ture the Mission had to be broken up 
and the foreigners go home, for in that 
case he would return to his country 
home, till his fields and preach the Gos- 
pel and administer the Sacraments, 
while making his own living after the 
example of the Apostle Paul.’’ 


ISHOP GRAVES, commenting 
upon the presence of British 
troops in the neighborhood of St. 
John’s University and St. Mary’s 
School, says: ‘‘Our ladies over at St. 
Mary’s tell me that though they have 
had to pass the posts just outside St. 
Mary’s many times a day for these 
several months they have never been 
exposed to the slightest impoliteness 
by word or look from any of these men, 
which is I think a very high testimony 
to their character. This particular 
regiment consists mostly of lads from 
English farms. They and the Devons 


NOTES FROM CHINA 


come to St. John’s and hold their 
parade service every Sunday morning 
in our big assembly hall. I had the 
pleasure of preaching to the troops last 
Sunday morning and it was a fine, 
hearty Christian service. The chap- 
lain tells me he has 186 candidates for 
Confirmation which speaks very well 
for his work and for the men. 

‘“We have provided a room in the 
dispensary where the Roman Catholic 
chaplain says Mass for the Roman 
Catholics inthe camp. The same room 
is used later in the morning for a ser- 
vice for nonconformist soldiers. 


“**St. John’s has a good many activi- 
ties going on in addition to the re- 
ligious services. Jessfield Park is 
within a few hundred yards of St. 
John’s University Compound. While 
outside of the International Settle- 
ment, the Park is in the center of a 
section in which many American and 
British residents of Shanghai have 
their homes. During the spring it 
has been used as campaign space for 
the British troops. Friendly rela- 
tions have naturally developed be- 
tween the American missionaries dom- 
iciled at St. John’s, after being 
obliged to leave their stations in the 
interior, and their British friends 
who have meant so much in the 
way of protection. The military band 


gives a concert every Sunday on the 


compound and there are also two or 
three moving picture shows each week 
in Assembly Hall. The officers are be- 
ginning to play tennis on the courts 
and the soldiers are having a great 
time playing football on the university 
athletic field. The presence of the 
British Army has meant very much 
to the safety not only of our property, 
but also of our missionaries.’’ 


HE trouble in China affects indi- 
viduals in all sorts of ways. One 
of our missionaries had gone to the 
foreign hospital for a dental operation. 
‘‘Did I write you,’’ she asks, ‘‘that the 
Labor Union called a general strike 


while I was under the anaesthetic? It 
meant spending the night at the hos- 
pital as there were no rickshaws to be 
had, and it was raining.’’ 


TATISTICS have their uses. These, 

for example, recently received from 
the District of Shanghai, while they 
cannot possibly measure the value of 
the Church’s work there in the past 
year, nevertheless may serve to build 
up in the reader’s mind a more defi- 
nite idea of the mere quantity of that 
work, and increase our confidence that, 
however keen the trials of the present 
and however dubious the immediate 
future, something of permanent spir- - 
itual value is established there. The 
figures refer to the District of Shang- 
hai alone. An asterisk denotes in- 
crease over 1925. 


APLC UCTS 5 Soe hoe ued nees 1,243* 
Bapteinsmianbe 22 teed 226* 
Barttismesadnlt=_ 2. 8... ee 323 
Comii rns tions) ce i s..nts.. eee: 335 
Baptized; Christians 2.5 6,981* 
Communioants’ :. 05... a est 3,884* 
Celebrations of the Holy Com- 

LOVER SU, 5 ag eo OREN Sete 2 1,413 
Otlier-sarvites oi odes 14,3384* 
Pupils in Day Schools .............. 2,184* 

Boys, 1,205* ; girls, 979* 

Pupils in Boarding Schools...... 2,107* 

Boys, 1,577* ; girls, 580* 

Pupils in Sunday Schools ........ 4,306* 

Boys, 2,764* ; girls, 1,542 
Catechists and assistants -......... 45* 
TST SWORE ARE osu, Wek 22 
COpiributions: 5° specs. eo $27,636.26* 
Nurses’ Training Schools ........ 4 

CYC Rae Maat Se aap eee 38* 

Vee FT GUE Seiko Rc ct say A a a 121* 


Be ROOTS, writing on May 
20th, said they had rather a bad 
scare on May 23rd, for a regiment of 
the Second Army, Fourth Division and 
a small detachment of the same Divi- 
sion of the same Army occupied both 
St. Hilda’s School and the Boone com- 
pound that afternoon and night. The 
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Ministry for Foreign Affairs, however, 
took up the matter at once with the 
effect that when the Bishop went over 
to see these places in the morning, he 
found them entirely clear of all the 
soldiers, and the damage which had 
been done was negligible. 

‘“‘T am somewhat anxious,’’ contin- 
ues the Bishop, ‘‘about the Women’s 
Hospital where we have some thirty 
women-nurses or student-nurses and 
about sixty women-patients. We shall 
try to reduce the number of women on 
that side of the Hospital as easily and 
inconspicuously as possible. And I 
think we can do it more easily because 
the Men’s Hospital has had to be re- 
opened to meet the emergency. We 
have taken in ninety-five wounded of- 
ficers already. I am glad to say that 
thus far all the officers have been very 
friendly and helpful in their relation 
to us and the Hospital, and are back- 
ing up our effort not only to keep go- 
ing but to maintain discipline, which 
is a still more difficult matter.”’ 


9 


UR deacon at an outstation, in the 

district of Hankow, was obliged 
to leave his home at one o’clock on 
Sunday and go without any baggage 
whatever, or even an umbrella, to 
Hankow, because the members of his 
congregation told him that he had be- 
come a marked man, and was likely to 
be attacked as a counter-revolutionary. 
The Communists in that region seem 
to have almost entire control of the 
whole situation. At Hanyang soldiers 
interfered with our services on Sun- 
day, even breaking up the lectern 
while Deacon Liu was reading the les- 
sons. The tact of our two clergy, 
however, seems to have saved the situa- 
tion and turned it into an effective 
opportunity for witness to the Gospel. 
4 ee present head of the Depart- 

ment of Education of the Nation- 
alist Government in Hankow ig re- 
ported to have made the following 
statements to a Christian Chinese edu- 
eator who was seeking information in 
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regard to the future of Christian edu- 
cation in China: 

1. That in principle there is no 
place for Christian education and edu- 
cation conducted by or supported by 
foreigners in the forthcoming Nation- 
alist China’s educational system, al- 
though this principle can not be put 
into practice as yet. He would exclude 
any institution financed by foreigners, 
but he is willing to acknowledge that 
there is a place for Christian schools 
pending the time when -Government 
education really takes possession of the 
field. 

2. The Minister for Education will 
not make another code for the regula- 
tion of the educational system as a 
whole until he has had time to go into 
the matter more thoroughly. There is 
little money for education and even 
the date when the Ministry of Educa- 
tion can be organized is rather remote. 

3. The Minister of Education is con- 
cerned chiefly with propaganda and 
progress of the Revolution, and there 
is little prospect of having anything 
definite from the Ministry of Educa- 
tion for some months at least. The 
Minister is not primarily an education- 
alist but received his training as an 
engineer. He is also said to be on the 
extreme side of the more radical wing 
of the Kuomintang. 


OST office conditions in China are 

rather uncertain at present. 
Bishop Roots desires it known that the 
June Number of the Hankow News- 
letter has been mailed to all people on 
the regular mailing list and he hopes 
that all copies will reach their desti- 
nation eventually. Some additional 
copies of the June issue have been sent 
to the Church Missions House. If any 
subscribers do not receive a June copy 
it can be supplied upon request. If any 
who are not now subscribers would like 
to become acquainted with this inter- 
esting monthly publication, a copy can 
be obtained from the Bookstore, 281 
Fourth Avenue, at a cost of ten cents. 


Sige. 


of 
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Brief items 


VHE National Center for Devotion 
and Conference, which is under 
the direction of the National Council, 
occupies Taylor Hall, one of the build- 
ings of old Racine College. It has a 
wonderful location on the shore of 
Lake Michigan. Mrs. Edna Biller, 
who-is in charge, has room for a few 
guests from August 6th to 27th. Any 
one desiring to spend a week or two in 
rest and quiet recreation could find no 
more attractive place. The rate for 
board and page 8 $20.00 per week. 


N June 24th the staff at the Church 

Missions House had the opportun- 
ity of hearing Dr. E. W. Payne, the 
Secretary of Education in the Liberian 
Cabinet. Dr. Payne, who is a com- 
municant of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, is a native of the Mawa tribe. 
When a boy he was sent by the Meth- 
odist Mission in Monrovia to this 
country to be educated. Unlike many 
of his countrymen, after receiving his 
medical degree he elected to return to 
the land of his birth and devote him- 
self to the cause of education among 
his own people. Dr. Payne spoke with 
much appreciation of the work of our 
Church in Liberia, especially with re- 
gard to the policy of educating leaders 
among the a oe. people themselves. 


i be THESE days the discretionary 
fund of a Bishop of Mexico has to 
be used for unforeseen purposes. In 
a recent letter Bishop Creighton says: 
“‘T have a report from Caballero that 
one of our men was arrested and fined 
in San Nicolas Obispo for no derelic- 
tion save membership in our Church. 
This fine will be a charge against any 
Discretionary Fund, as the man is a 
poor peon.’’ 

A little later, the Bishop says: 
‘‘Some time ago our Deacon Céspedes 
came to me with the rather startling 
information that his father had disap- 
peared. This was not an unusual 
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to hunt for his father. 


of Interest 


thing, as the rebels account for the dis- 
appearance of some people, and others 
go North with the army. However, as 
the young man was much worried, I 
gave him his carfare and ten days off 
The search was 
successful and Céspedes is now back 
in Mexico City. But again the ex- 
penses of this search are a charge 
against my Discretionary Fund.’’ 


N Ascension Day, May 26th, the 

cornerstone of the new House of 
Bethany at Cape Mount, Liberia, was 
laid, the Rev. W. Josselyn Reed offici- 
ating. The address of the day was 
made by the Hon. James A. Jones, 
eounty attorney. Of course, as was 
fitting, Miss Margaretta Ridgely, who 
founded the House of Bethany in 1905, 
was called upon to make a short speech. 
Many of the leading people of the 
town were present as well as the fac- 
ulties of the House of Bethany and 
St. John’s School. The singing was 
especially beautiful. 


ISHOP MOSHER of the Philip- 

pines, accompanied by Mrs. 
Mosher, made a visitation in Sagada 
and its outstations in May, confirming 
in all about two hundred. It is much 
to be regretted that the Rev. Paul 
Hartzell, who has been carrying on 
alone at Sagada, has broken down and 
been obliged to return to this country 
by the doctor’s orders. Previously to 
sailing he received treatment in Qt. 
Luke’s Hospital. It is hoped that a 
complete rest will restore his health. 


N THE very interesting article on 

old St. Anne’s Church at Middle- 
town, Delaware, which appeared in 
the July issue it was said that that 
Church celebrated its 221st anniver- 
sary last June. We unwittingly stole 
a year from St. Anne’s record. It 
should have been the 222nd anniver- 
sary. 
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Girls’ Friendly Society Please 
Take Notice 


HE following telegrams tell their 
own story: 


To Miss Frances E. Bartter, 
Moro Settlement House, Zamboanga. 
Dormitory money all received. Sub- 
mit plans. Prepare build immediately. 
Congratulations —G. F. MosHer, Ma- 
nila, March 25, 1927. 


To Bishop Mosher, 

567 Isaac Peral, Manila. 

Perhaps you heard joyous shout. 
Building plan on way.—Brown-Bart- 
rer, Zamboanga, March 26, 1927. 


Our Zamboanga missionaries, writ- 
ing in The Diocesan Chronicle of the 
Philippines, make the following per- 
tinent comment : 

‘““We have waited nearly seven years 
for a building that costs less than 
many a Churchman’s automobile. <A 
school of twenty-three boarders and 
forty-nine day pupils has struggled 
along the best it could. Finally the 
Girls’ Friendly Society took an in- 
terest and—presto!’’ 


oy 


ISS J. LOUISE OWENS of 617 

EK. 28rd Street, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
writes us that she has a complete file 
of Tue Spirit or Missions from 1923 
to date. She will be glad to send the 
copies where they may be needed. Will 
anyone who can make use of these 
magazines write to Miss Owens? 


ik 


| ess Woman’s Auxiliary of West- 
chester County in the diocese of 
New York has pledged funds for a 
much needed addition to the hospital 
of the Good Shepherd at Fort Defi- 
ance, Arizona. 

This institution on the Navajo Res- 
ervation does a great work among the 
Indians, especially in controlling the 
trachoma affection of the eyes which 
causes so much blindness. 


N JANUARY, 1926, at the request 

of the Japanese Government the 
first clinic for the examination and 
treatment of the children in the Pub- . 
lic Schools of Japan was opened in St. 
Luke’s Hospital, Tokyo. From sixty 
to one hundred and twenty-five chil- 
dren have been receiving attention 
every day. As the result of a confer- 
ence of Government educational and 
medical authorities recently held in 
Tokyo it was decided to increase work 
which had proved so valuable. Dr. 
Kita, head of the Government’s School 
Hygiene Bureau, declared he had seen 
few clinics, if any, which could boast 
such a large and extensive staff in 
charge as at St. Luke’s. 

The clinic already serves eighteen 
Government Schools. In addition to 
the nurses who give their full time in 
the schools, four others are now being ~ 
trained for service as visiting nurses. 


N June 18, at St. Stephen’s 

Church, Philadelphia, the Right 
Rev. H. R. Carson, D. D., ordained to 
the Diaconate the Rev. Paul Gustave 
Holly and the Rev. Victor Emmanuel 
Holly. These young men are grand- 
sons of the late Bishop Holly. They 
completed their theological course at 
the Philadelphia Divinity School, and 
sailed with Bishop Carson for Haiti 
on June 17. 

kk 


HE REV. H. R. HOLE, rector and 

missionary in charge of the seven 
parishes and missions composing the 
Northern Field of the Diocese of 
Michigan, will be grateful to learn of 
any clergy intending to spend their 
vacation in Northern Michigan who 
would be willing to assist in one or 
more Sunday morning services in his 
principal parish a Cheboygan. 


Aso miner died the other day 
and left his entire estate, amount- 
ing to $30,000, to St. Mark’s Hospital 
in Salt Lake City. ‘‘This,’’ says Bishop 
Moulton, ‘‘shows what the people in 
Nevada think about St. Mark’s.”’ 
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SANCTUARY 


For the World Conference on Faith and Order 
Lausanne, Switzerland, August 3-21 


(THE purpose of the Conference is to study differences of doctrine and or- 
ganization, with a view to preparing the way for that unity for which our 

Lord prayed. It is therefore an effort toward mutual understanding and the 

removal of antagonisms; it is not a legislative movement in any sense. 

Five hundred representatives of eighty-seven churches, all of which ac- 
knowledge Christ as God and Saviour, will confer together at Lausanne. It 
will be one of the great moments in the history of the Christian Church. 

Will you help to make it so by your prayers, your interest, and your faith 
in the power of the Holy Spirit to preside in councils of the Church today? 


2y 
PRAYERS 


O Lord Jesus Christ, look with pity, we beseech thee, upon thy Church 

weakened and hindered by differences and divisions; bless the effort to 
bring together in conference, especially at Lausanne, all who confess the faith 
of thy holy Name. ; 


ys 


ALMIGHTY God, whose blessed Spirit alone can give us the vision of great 
undertakings and the power to accomplish them, give grace, we beseech 

Thee, that we may see the glory of the work which thou dost commit to us, 

and, in the strength which thou suppliest, we may labor for its fulfillment. 


+k 
O Eternal God, the fountain of all wisdom, and the giver of all grace, who 
didst send thy Spirit to dwell with our fathers, and to lead them into the 
way of truth, grant that in all our difficulties and dangers we also may be en- 


abled by the light and power of the same Spirit, to know thy mind and to do 
thy. will, for the glory of thy great Name and the benefit of thy holy Church. 


ik 


OUR Father, who art in heaven, hallowed be thy Name. Thy Kingdom 

come. Thy will be done on earth, as it is in heaven. Give us this day 
our daily bread. And forgive us our trespasses, as we forgive those who tres- 
pass against us. And lead us not into temptation; but deliver us from evil: 
for thine is the kingdom, and the power and the glory, forever and ever. 
Amen. 


a 


“In a.conference of this sort men will want to be led by God, and when they 
follow divine leading they will find that they are walking in paths that 
converge.” 
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The National Organisation of the Church 


The General Convention. 


Tue Rev. CARRoLt M. Davis, LL.D. Sec’y House of Deputies 


Tue Rev. Cuartes L. PARDEE, D.D. Sec’y House of Bishops 


Next Session: Washington, D. C., October, 1928 


The Presiding Bishop 


Tur Ricut Rev. Joun GarpNer Murray, D.D., Bishop of Maryland 


The National Council 


Conducts the national work between Sessions of the General Convention and 
is Board of Directors of the Domestic and Foreign Missionary Society 


Tue Ricat Rev. Jonn GARDNER Morray, D.D... President 
SParm Rey. FRANKEN CLARKS once an acs tours Secretary 


Mr. Lewis B. FRANKLIN...... Vice-President and Treasurer 
Mr. CHARLES A. TOMPKINS..........6. Assistant Treasurer 


Elected by General Convention for Three Years 


Tue Ricut Rev. Won. C. Brown, D.D. 
Tue Ricut Rev. Wn. Lawrence, D.D. 
Tue Rev. W. H. Mrizton, D.D. 

Tue Rev. Georce Craic Stewart, D.D. 


Burton MAnsFieLp, D.C.L. 
Mr. SAMUEL MATHER 

Mr. Louris F. MONTEAGLE 
Hon. Ricwarp I. MANNING 


Elected by General Convention for Six Years 


Tue Ricut Rev. Wm. T. Mannine, D.D. 
Tue Ricut Rev. Hucu L. Burreson, D.D. 
Tue Rev. H. P. A. Apport, D.D. 

Tue Very Rev. R. S. CHALMERS 


Mr. HARPER SIBLEY 

Mr. SAMUEL F. Houston 
Mr. Wo. G. PETERKIN 
Mr. Z. C. PATTEN, JR. 


Elected by the Provinces for Three Years 


I Tue Ricut Rev. J. DEW. Perry, D.D. 

II Mr. Wm. J. TuLty 
III Tue Ricur Rey. THomas J. GARLAND, D. D. 
IV Tue Ricut Rev. F. F. Reese, D.D. 


V Tue Ricut Rev. J. M. Francis, D.D. 
VI Tue Rev. A. E. KNICKERBOCKER 
VIL Tue Rev. W. P. Wirtsett, D.D. 
VIII Tue Ricur Rev. L. C. Sanrorp, D.D. 


Officers of the Departments 


MISSIONS AND CHURCH EXTENSION 


ORIN ONK SW.OOD yD: Cutis oleh evstelincd siete Acie caer Executive Secretary 
Pun Rev. AB. PARSON, 6c ooo Assistant Foreign Secretary 
Tue Rev. CArrRott M. Davis, LL.D...... Domestic Secretary 


Tue Rey. Artuur R. Gray, D.D., Secretary for Latin America 
Tue Rev. Epwin B. Rice, Registrar and Custodian of Archives 


EDUCATIONAL DIVISION 


Warr C STORGISS PH.D iieteve cio wie ene ere wieneyaars Secretary 
Mr. Wittram E. Lemr................ Assistant Secretary 


FOREIGN-BORN AMERICANS DIVISION 


Tue Rev. THOMAS BURGESS, D.D..........-00-. Secretary 
Tue Rev. Wriiam C. Emuarpt, pu.p...... Field Director 
THE Rev. RosBert F. Lav, D.D.......... Assistant Secretary 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


Tue REv. JoHN W. SUTER, JR......... Executive Secretary 
Tue Rev. THEODORE R. LupLow....... Secretary for Adult 

Education 
THE Rev. C. LESLIE GLENN..... Secretary for College Work 


Miss Frances H. WITHERS... Secretary for Service Program 
Miss MABEL LEE Cooper... Secretary for Teacher Training 
Miss Frances R. EDWARDS....... Secretary for Curriculum 
Mrs. Ricuarp B. KImBaLL...... Secretary for Publications 


CHRISTIAN SOCIAL SERVICE 


Tuer Rev. Cuartes N. LATHROP....... Executive Secretary 
TEE Rey. HAROLDEELOUI. tieioieronione Assistant Secretary 
Tue Rev. H. W. ForemMan....... Secretary for Rural Work 
Miss DorotHea P. Cor... Secretary for Church Institutions 
PUBEICIDY: 
Tue Rev. G. Warrietp Hosss........ Executive Secretary, 
Acting Editorial Secretary, Editor THE Spirit oF MISSIONS 
Mr. WitrtAmM HOster. oc... 6c cee one Director News Bureau 
Miss Grapys Wotcott BARNES....... Church Publications 
STAFF OF THE SPIRIT OF MISSIONS 
Mrs. IKAGHLEEN LORE? alee cities Assistant Editor 
MR: (Co VED BISCHMUANT cairo u ster eee Business Manager 
Mr. Joun W. IRwIN........... Circulation and Advertising 
FINANCE 
Mr. Lewis B. FRANKLIN... Executive Secretary and Treasurer 
Mr. Cuarres A. TOMPKINS............ Assistant Treasurer 
Mr. JAmes W. Henry.......... Second Assistant Treasurer 
Mae. FRANK Aj) ZUBROD. .\ccs eee eee Cashier 
FIELD 
Tue Rev. R. BLAND MITCHELL......... Executive Secretary 
Tuer Rev. Ropert W. Patron, D.D......... Field Director 
Tue Rev. LoARING CLARK,D.D.........- General Missioner 
Ma: J. MMe oes tioe ocr ere eee 
...-Corresponding Secretary; Secretary, Speakers’ Bureau 
Tum Rev. Lovis'Gowoop- cece deen General Secretary 
Tue Rev. Ermer N.SCHMUCK............ General Secretary 
Tue Rr. Rev. W. H. OVERS,S.T.D., PH.D... General Secretary 
CHE Rey. 7h. Bo BARTEETOSR ce cetenieiee General Secretary 


*Transportation Bureau and Personnel Bureau under the direction 


of the Secretary of the Council. 


Mr. Wallace E. Smith, Assistant. 


The Woman’s Auxiliary to the National Council 


IMissiGRACE DINDLEY: oon .1.2.01.-dvte | ee Executive Secretary 
Miss Eminy C. TILLorTson.....2...... Educational Secretary 
Miss Laura F. Boyer....... Assistant Educational Secretary 


Mrs. DANK WADE a aoe cee eee Supply Secretary 
Miss’ GRACE EC MPARIGGR Se Seen eee ne Field Secretary 
Missi ELEEN Te PCANDERS Aci eee tee Office Secretary 


Address all communications to the Church Missions House, 281 Fourth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 
Telephone number for all Departments, 3012 Gramercy 
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The National Council | 


The National Council meets regularly five times a year. 


Its work is conducted and promoted through 


the Department of Missions and Church Extension, Religious Education, Christian Social Service, Finance, 


Publicity and Field, and the Woman’s Auxiliary. 
and Commissions. 


Under the Departments there are Divisions, Bureaus 


All communications for the Council or for any Department, Auxiliary Division, Bureau, Commission 
or officer should be addressed to the Church Missions House. 281 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
All remittances should be payable to Lewis B. Franklin, Treasurer. 
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Department of Missions 


and Church Extension 
Joun W. Woop, Executive Secretary 


Across the Secretary’s Desk 


ISHOP ROOTS ealls the attention of the 
Department of Missions to the need for 
a layman as treasurer in our business office 
Hankow. In addition to being a careful ac- 
countant and a man with a reasonably broad 
business experience, Bishop Roots says: 
““What we need is a person whose passion 
is the Christianization of the business meth- 
ods of the Church from top to bottom 
through mission offices down to country 
vestries. I do hope we can get such a man.’’ 
There is a profound significance in Bishop 
Roots’ remark. The Rev. A. B. Parson, of 
281 Fourth Avenue, will take pleasure in sup- 
plying information to anyone meeting the 
qualifications set forth by Bishop Roots. If 
any reader knows such a man please send his 
name and address to Mr. Parson. 


is 


ONE of my missionary friends in Liberia 

wrote me the other day: ‘‘You know I 
fee] that our Church is putting so much em- 
phasis on raising money that we are: losing 
the real Missionary Spirit. The Methodists 
have two doctors in Liberia, the Lutherans 
have two, but the American Episcopal Church 
has none. I wonder why?’’ 

Can it be true? Are we becoming so in- 
volved in the mechanics of Church finance 
that we fail to see the need for life and per- 
haps indeed the deep purpose of the Church’s 
Mission? 

Kk 


O YOU know that a lineal descendant of 
Confucius is a devoted and influential 
Christian? His name is K’ung Hshian Hsi. 
He is an alumnus of Oberlin College and re- 
cently came to this country to receive the de- 
gree of Doctor of Laws because of his suc- 
cessful service in public office and in Chris- 
tian education. For several years Dr. K’ung 


directed the national railway and mining de- 
partments. He is a member of the Foreign 
Relations Commission and one of China’s 
leading educators. He has served effectively 
as head of Taiku Academy, one of the mis- 
sionary institutions maintained by the Amer- 
ican Board of Commissioners for Foreign 
Missions. 
ey 


ae of our Yangchow staff now lying in 

temporary quarters in Shanghai writes: 
““News from Yangchow still brings word of 
‘occupations.’ The Baptist Church, Hospital, 
School, several residences, C. I. M. Training 
Home, Gospel Hall, Mahan School, Trinity 
and Emmanuel Churches, the Ancells’ and 
Browns’ residences, and—all but certain—St. 
Faith’s, have all undergone the treatment. 
The Cantonese forces especially delight in 
using the churches and best buildings as 
stables. The gentry of Yangchow, as in other 
places, seem to be helpless. (Mr. Kuo, our 
own clergyman there, was forced to flee. He 
reached Soochow in safety with his family.) 
Such forces can hold buildings but they are 
entirely powerless to prevent Christian preach- 


ing.’’ 
“a 


Eye of my Oklahoma friends who is in 

charge of a small fourth-class post office, 
and whose entire income is received through 
the post office, writes after reading the state- 
ment from Bishop Nichols about the need of 
rebuilding the house at Miyazu, Japan, 
practically destroyed by the earthquake of 
March 7th: 

“*T ean’t do what I want, but can only do 
what I can. I sure sympathize with your 
worker, Mrs. Kobayashi, for I myself live in 
an old lumber building which has been moved 
twice; the sills are all decayed and I have 
often left it at night, dragging in a heavy 
pouch the books, money and valuables of the 
office and gone to the ladies’ waiting room of 
the Santa Fé Depot and spent the night there; 
we have terrible wind storms and that was 
the only safe place in town. Yes, she has my 
sympathy; see that you raise a good, big re- 
lief fund for her.’’ 

So far $4,311 have been received. Bishop 
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Nichols needs $5,689 more. That will com- 
plete the $10,000 for which he asked. The 
amount will be used as follows: Personal re- 
lief for Japanese Church people $1,000; re- 
building Church and residence at Kaya 
$5,000; rebuilding Church and residence at 
Miyazu $4,000. 
ik 


Hew many vestries of large parishes have 

a missionary committee keeping its eyes 
open for opportunities to help the missionary 
work of the Church in special ways? One of 
my business men friends, a member of the 


vestry of St. Paul’s, Overbrook, Philadelphia, 


writes: 

‘¢Tn a recent number of Tur Spirit or Mis- 
SIONS was an article by a missionary in South 
Dakota in which he mentioned the need for 
men’s clothes which he sells to the Indians. 
It sounded like such a sane business proposi- 
tion that the Missionary Committee of the 
vestry of St. Paul’s called it to the attention 
of our Fellowship (the men’s club) with the 
result that we have two good sized cases con- 
taining about twenty-five suits, eight or ten 
overcoats, a number of pairs of trousers, hats, 
shirts, underwear, and socks.’’ 

Those supplies are on the way now to South 
Dakota. 


Arrivals and Sailings of 


Missionaries 


CANAL ZONE 
The Rev. E. Addis Drake, new appointee, 
sailed from New York June 28. 


CHINA—ANKING 
The Rev. L. R. Craighill and family and 
Deaconess K. E. Phelps sailed to Japan for 
the summer on June 17. 


CuINA—HANKOW 

Miss J. C. Wilson sailed from New York 
for England on June 30. 

Dr. Paul Wakefield sailed from Shanghai 
on June 17 to join his family in Japan. 

Dr. A. G. Melvin, returned to the United 
States via England, sailed from Shanghai 
June 20. 

Mr. R. A. Kemp'‘and family and Sister 
Ursula Mary sailed from Shanghai June 10 
and arrived in San Francisco July 5. 


CHINA—-SHANGHAI 

Dr. C. M. Lee and family sailed from 
Shanghai on June 18 and arrived in Seattle 
July 4. 

Messrs. D. H. Porterfield and Rhett Wilson 
sailed from Shanghai for the United States 
via England, June 20. 

Miss Caroline Fullerton arrived in New 
York June 21. 

Dr. E. C. Fullerton and Miss L. P. Wells 
arrived in New York June 27. 

Miss L. S. Hammond arrived 
York June 14. 


in New 


Miss L. J. Duncan sailed from Shanghai 
June 10 and arrived in San Francisco July 5. 

Mr. and Mrs. E. H. King sailed from 
Shanghai to Japan for the summer on 
June 17. 

Hatt 

Bishop Carson, with the Rev. Paul Holly 
and the Rey. Victor Holly, who were re- 
cently ordained deacons for work in their 
native land, sailed from New York on 
June 17. 

HONOLULU 

Miss Edith Shaw, returning to the United 
States on completion of her term of service, 
sailed from Honolulu June 24 and arrived in 
San Francisco June 30. 


J APAN—KyorTo 
Miss Clara J. Neely, returning home on 


furlough, sailed from Kobe June 7 and ar- 


rived in Seattle June 20. 

Miss Jane Welte, returning home on fur- 
lough, sailed from Kobe June 27, due in San 
Francisco July 19. 


LIBERIA 

Miss F. G. Knight, returning to the United 
States, sailed from Monrovia June 11 and 
arrived in New York July 4. 

The Rev. John Kuhns arrived in Monrovia 
June 21. 

Porto Rico 

Miss E. T. Hicks, coming home on fur- 

lough, arrived in New York June 13. 


Educational Division 
Wiuuiam EH. Leipt, Acting Secretary 


A Chart for Group Thinking 


VERYONE interested in discussion as an 

educational method is, of course, fam- 
iliar with the work carried on by The In- 
quiry. One of the latest enterprises of The 
Inquiry has been a class in discussion leader- 
ship at Columbia University, New York. One 
of the problems which this group considered 
was How a Group Thinks. As a result of 
their analysis of the problem, they have out- 
lined the probable course of normal group 
thinking. This outline, which is given below, 
should prove of inestimable value to any 
leader who is seeking to obtain better results 
in his or her group. 


THE OUTLINE 


A. What is the situation? 

1. What question does it raise? 

2. What special factors are there in the 
situation which must be taken into 
account ? 

B. Where does our problem lie? 

1. What seem to be the possibilities of ac- 
tion? (What might we do? List the 
courses of action which are suggested by 
the various parties involved.) 
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2. What are the reasons why these possi- 
bilities seem desirable to those who sug- 
gest them? : 
(List these reasons as under 1.) 

3. On what are we agreed? 

4.’ Where do we differ— 

(a) as to matters of fact? 
(b) as to matters of desire? 


C. How shall we deal with our differences? 


1. What testimony and data of specialists 
will reduce our disagreements on points 
of fact? 

2. How far may our conflicting desires be 
adjusted by reconsidering them in the 
light of possible changes in the situa- 
tion? 


D. What decision can we reach? 


1. What shall we do? 

(What sort of action would satisfy all 
parties as gathering up what each es- 
sentially wants? The decision on what 
to do will be in the form of a specific 
answer to the question, and the reasons 
for this decision—the ‘‘because’’—will 
summarize the desires of the group.) 


2. How shall we do it? 


(What ways and means will best put 
our decision into effect? Just who shall 
act—how, when and where?) 


This sketchy question-sequence will assure 
a course of thought appropriate for many 
themes. But there are doubtless others for 
which it is a bit over-particularized, with its 
ten steps taken in precisely that order. A 
‘“oroup-thinking process’’ may be set off in 
various ways—by a general question, a state- 
ment of grievance, a recital of fact or opin- 
ion, an exchange of testimony, or a proposed 
course of action, and its outcome in adjusted 
attitude and action will be sound if its course 
has run (in whatever order) through five 
phases of testing. Thus: 


(1) Some testimony from different points 
of view shows the matter as having 
roots in vital experience. 

(2) Out of the details of experience is 
recognized a significant ‘‘situation.’’ 

(3) Partizans in the situation express at- 
titudes and urge possibilities of action 
which seem desirable from their sey- 
eral points of view. 

(4) The group deals with its differences 
by getting (1) special data on mat- 
ters of fact, and (2) mutual discrim- 
inations as to matters of desire. 

(5) Some agreement is reacied, based on 
reasons that gather up what each dis- 
putant essentially wants. 


Most logically, of course, the talk in a 
discussion group will take this very sequence. 
Psychologically, however, the speakers may 
touch each other off through a line of re- 
sponse that varies from the line of reasoning. 
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Even where the logical order prevails, there 
will be a movement back to earlier phases at 
any pass that calls for fresh looks at experi- 
ence. The only proviso one asks is that peo- 
ple shall recognize where they are and 
whither the talk is moving. This, however, 
our leaders seem to be asking in vain. Per- 
haps it will help them to get more people 
playing up as real ‘‘conferees’’ if they can 
pass out, before the meeting, a little diagram 
like the following—with the whole pattern of 
discussion unrolled at one glance. At any 
rate, here is a new little ‘‘flyer’’ in method! 


HOW YOUR DISCUSSION ‘‘GETS 
SOMEWHERE’? 


Look at the members of your discussion 
group as people with different experiences 
and points of view who should figure in the 
thinking that goes into the matter under 
question, because they share in the conse- 
quences of its outcome. The discussion job is 
to set up an orderly give-and-take of thought 
that moves by definite steps from what each 
has experienced to some agreement that 
all shall have tested. As a group, there- 
fore, you should recognize the steps as they 
appear, so that at any stage in the discussion 
you will know where you are. The following 
chart may help you to see how your thought 
together is actually moving: 


qd) 
Testimony out of different experiences with 
the matter in question. 


The matter seen as a “Situation” with 
special factors to be reckoned with. 


Conflicting | attitudes and lines of action 
urged, in response to the situation. 


Reducing the conflict (a) by added facts, 
(b) by reconsidered feelings. 


Agreement looking toward adjustments of 
attitude and action. 
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Members of the group will state what they 
and others have experienced in the matter 
under discussion. This keeps the talk on 
points that are live and real. 

The instances (or details in a given in- 
stance) thus reported show certain features 
to be reckoned with in the persons and cir- 
cumstances that are involved Taken together 
they constitute a special kind of situation 
with a problem that calls for questioning 
from different points of view. 

Different persons offer conflicting possibili- 
ties of attitude and action for dealing with 
the situation. The points of clash between 
them determine what is pertinent to discuss. 

The group seeks to reduce its differences 
by getting more information on points of 
fact and more careful discrimination on 
points of attitude and desire. 

The members reach some agreement that 
satisfies what each essentially wants. It may 
be a decision (1) on what to do and (2) on 
how to do it. 

Notice the kind of commitment that the 
group is trying to reach. It may be one 
which the members will carry out together as 
a group; or one which they will promote 
separately, each through some local unit of 
an association; or one which they will act on 
individually, each for himself. 


Foreign-Born Americans 
Division 
THE Rey. THoMAS Bureess, Secretary. 


Conference of Russian Students 


HERE are about 1,500 Russian students 

in our colleges throughout the United 
States, many of them young men and women 
of the highest type, the future hope of Rus- 
sia. 

On June 22nd, about forty representatives 
of the National Russian Student Chris- 
tian Association in this country.met at Camp 
Haarlem, for conference. This camp is beau- 
tifully situated on a Connecticut lake near 
the western slope of the Berkshires and was 
provided by the Y. M. C. A. 

Bishop Theophilus of Chicago, was the 
chaplain of the conference. He is an efficient 
leader, deeply spiritual and at the same time 
democratic and dignified, who for eighteen 
years lived in San Francisco. During the 
first part of the Russian Revolution he was 
the secretary of Patriarch Tikhon, who sent 
him to help Metropolitan Platon. Dean Tur- 
kevich of the New York Cathedral was also 
present with his two six-foot boys who are 
students at Dartmouth, one the senior man- 
ager of the freshman football team. From 
the European Russian Students’ Christian 
Association came two of its chief organizers, 


Professor Zenkowsky and Dr. Kullman, men 
on fire with the Orthodox religion. 

The days were spent in conference on re- 
ligion, on organization and in considering the 
best way to spread the work among the Rus- 
sian students. The central building of the 


‘camp had been converted into a Russian 


Chapel with improvised altar and iconastasis, 
all decked with green boughs and masses of 
daisies and other wild flowers. Here on Sat- 
urday evening I stood behind the screen for 
the long hour offices, and on Sunday morning 
a wonderful Eucharist was celebrated by the 
Bishop, priest, deacon, reader, and choir of 
students, the Liturgy of St. Chrysostom. 

This Conference was part of an extraor- 
dinary movement among emigres outside of 
Russia. ‘‘Cireles’’ of Russian students— 
those at the conference represented the ‘‘cir- 
cles?’ in America—have been formed, pri- 
marily to put the students into touch with re- 
ligion. Young men of the best intellectual 
type are preparing for the priesthood in the 
new Russian Seminary in Paris. University 
professors, once agnostics, professional men, 
and notables of the old regime 1n Russia have 
taken Holy Orders. The return of the exiled 
‘‘intelligentsia,’’ purged by the fire of suf- 
fering, to their Church, is one of the most 
striking spiritual phenomena of modern his- 
tory. 

Our clergy, and especially our lay people 
in college towns, should make friends with 
the Russian students. 


Field Department 
THE Rev. R. BLAND MITCHELL, 
Executive Secretary 


Informing the Confirmed 


Ween adults, coming from other com- 

munions or none at all, are confirmed in 
St. Paul’s, Winston-Salem, North Carolina, 
they are not left to absorb from casual or 
uncertain sources information concerning the 
state of the Church to which they are en- 
titled and which they ought to have as good 
citizens therein. Following their confirma- 
tion, they receive from the rector, the Rev. 
Robert E. Gribbin, who is also an Associate 
Secretary of the National Field Department, 
a letter in which they are introduced to the 
Program of the Church, general and diocesan, 
and given other information of high value to 
them if they desire, as they must, to assume 
the duties as well as to enjoy the privileges 
of membership in the Church and fellowship 
with Christ. 

Without further comment except to com- 
mend the idea for its evident educational 
possibilities, a copy of Mr. Gribbin’s letter 
to his newly confirmed follows: 
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To Those Recently Confirmed: : 

In order that you may take a more intelli- 
gent interest in the Church, I am sending to 
you with this letter a copy of The General 
Church Program for 1926-1928 which tells 
you what our Church is trying to accomplish 
in the triennium indicated in the United 
States proper, the five Hxtra-Continental 
areas over which the flag of our country flies, 
and the ten districts in the so-called foreign 
countries of Brazil, Cuba, China, Haiti, 
Japan, Liberia and Mexico. 

By turning to page fourteen you will see 
that our country is divided into eight sections 
known as Provinces. We are in the Fourth 
Province, better known as the Province of 
Sewanee, because of the University of the 
South at Sewanee, Tennessee, where so many 
of our clergy have received their academic 
and theological training. You will also notice 
on the map that North Carolina is divided 
into three dioceses, the central one in which 
we live being known as the Diocese of North 
Carolina. 

Our diocese maintains missionary work 
within her own borders, very largely supports 
the Thompson Orphanage at Charlotte, and 
is responsible for certain religious work 
among the students at Chapel Hill and the 
North Carolina College for Women at Greens- 
boro. Full details of this and other Church 
projects are given in the Carolina Churchman 
which is published monthly at Scotland Neck. 

THE SPIRIT OF MISSIONS, issued monthly 
at 281 Fourth Avenue, New York City, is the 
official organ of our Church and contains not 
only articles from the various mission fields, 
but also notes on the plans and policies of 
the Departments of Religious Education and 
Social Service and the Woman’s Auxiliary. 

In addition to these periodicals. mentioned 
above which cost the subscriber a dollar a 
year apiece, there are four weekly papers 
varying in price from two dollars to four 
dollars a year which present timely articles 
dealing with the problems and activities of 
the Church. I shall be glad to send you sam- 
ple copies of the papers referred to, and to 
forward whatever subscriptions you desire to 
make. 

If there is any phase of the Church’s life, 
concerning which you would like more in- 
formation, I repeat my offer to suggest suita- 
ble books. 

After you have finished reading the Pro- 
gram of the Church, please keep it for the 
study which will take place this fall, or if 
you prefer, return the Program to me. 


Speakers’ Bureau 


Ro for the services of speakers, 

except Department Secretaries, should be 
addressed to The Speakers’ Bureau, 281 
Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


The secretaries of the various departments 


are always ready, so far as possible, to re- 
spond to requests to speak upon the work of 
the Church. Address each officer personally 
at 281 Fourth Avenue, New York City. For 
names see page 504. 

Use the telephone only in clear emergency. 
And don’t hold back your request until it 
gets into the emergency class. A letter, giv- 
ing full information, eliminates the chance of 
misunderstanding and prevents delays inci- 
dent to inadequate knowledge of your needs. 

For reasons of postage, office and time 
economy; for the benefit of prospective 
speakers, who must be given definite informa- 
tion; for proper record; for reasonably 
prompt service and at least an approximate 
efficiency, the following details should ac- 
company each request for a speaker: 

Month, date, hour, city, parish, meeting- 
place, diocese, name of rector, occasion or 
kind of meeting, kind of address desired, 
time allowed for address, and a statement 
covering travel expenses and entertainment 
for the speaker. 

The Bureau cannot guarantee speakers for 
all requests filed. Engagements must depend 
upon our resources in available speakers. Re- 
quests should be sent in as early as possible 
before dates desired. 

Travel expenses of the speakers should be 
provided whenever this can be done. 


J. M. MILuEr, 
Secretary. 


Christian Social Service 


Tue Rey. Cuarztes N. Laturop, 
Executive Secretary 


New Books and Pamphlets 


me BOOK which has just been published 

called Casework Evangelism by Charles 
Reed Zahniser, the Executive Secretary of the 
Council of Churches of Pittsburgh, will prove 
very valuable to any pastor who desires to 


know somewhat of the modern approach, 
called ‘‘casework,’’ to problems of personal- 
ity, and to use the technic which has been 
developed by the social worker in his ordi- 
nary pastoral work. 

The book is written from a Protestant 
standpoint which may seem a little foreign to 
some of our clergy, but as one dips into it 
he finds that the term Evangelism is very 
wide in its application and is used in the 
sense of making Christ the center about 
which one can remake his life. 

Dr. Zahniser divides the people of a com- 
munity into four general types: ‘‘lambs of 
the flock’’; ‘‘lost sheep of the house of Is- 
rael’’; ‘‘wandering sheep’’ and ‘‘ other sheep 
not of this fold.’’ As he says, our ordinary 
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methods of Evangelism or even pastoral work 
break down entirely when dealing with the 
fourth class, or even with the second class, 
and it is to those people that we must apply 
what he calls ‘‘casework Evangelism,’’ that 
is, the combination of the scientific technic of 
social casework with old-fashioned ‘‘ depend- 
ence for success on the divine power avail- 
able through our Saviour Jesus Christ.’’ 

The first part of the book gives a very 
good outline of how the social worker ap- 
proaches prospects and some of the things 
which should be taken into consideration in 
approaching them, especially prospects who 
have had no previous contact with the Church. 

The second part cites cases which have 
come under the author’s personal observation. 
This part of the book is very weak and will 
probably make no contribution to the pas- 
tor’s personal experiences. 

The third part, dealing with parish organ- 
ization and the mind of the worker, has very 
good ideas which can be used by most of our 
rectors. 

The book is published by F. H. Revel Com- 
pany but can be secured through the Book 
Store, at 281 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 
The cost is $1.50. 


A somewhat heavier and more technical 
book is ‘‘Family Disorganization’’ by Er- 
nest R. Mowrer, put out by the Chicago Uni- 
versity Press. It is a technical and careful 
survey of some of the problems in the modern 
divorce and desertion situation. It shows 
very clearly how little we know as to the 
forces operating in the breakdown of the 
modern family and gives a suggestion of 
some of the lines along which investigation 
must be made if we are to preserve the 
family. 

This also may be ordered through the Book 
Store and costs $3.00. 

The principal papers read at the Des 
Moines Conference have been published in 
two small pamphlets 

One pamphlet contains the Rev. Edward S. 
White’s paper on The Religious Approach to 
Social. Service, and Dr. Stuart Queen’s paper 
on The Non-religious Approach to Social 
Service. 

The other pamphlet contains the papers 
concerning the National, Provincial, Diocesan 
and Parish Programs. 

These pamphlets may be procured either at 
the Book Store or from the Department 
direct. The price is 15¢ each. 


The Woman’s Auxiliary 


GRACE LINDLEY, Haxecutive Secretary 


‘A Talk About Reports 


T the time of the ‘‘Jubilee’’ meetings 

some years ago, it was said that they 
were better than the regular missionary 
meetings because no time was wasted in re- 
ports. And sometimes as one sits through 
long reports one wonders if something could 
not be done, not perhaps to abolish them, but 
to make them more interesting. In a study 
class one day, the secretary of a Board of 
Missions asked for suggestions for making 
members of his Church read their annual re- 
port. Such questions occur when one works 
over reports. And what a lot of work is 
done over them! What compiling of state- 
ments, adding of figures and editing goes on 
each year, and what work is spent in getting 
them printed, going over proof till you hope 
you won’t have to read it again. And then 
the report ‘‘comes out’’ and we suggest that 
at this point we stop and ask ourselves what 
happens next? 

That question was in mind as we compiled 
the annual report of the National Woman’s 
Auxiliary for 1926. It seems late to write 
of it now, but then the report was late—it 
always is, for diocesan reports held up by 
parish reports make everything along the line 
late. It seemed important enough to write 
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to the diocesan presidents about the use of 
the report. But like the rectors who scold 
their congregations who are in church, for 
not coming to church, the diocesan presidents 
probably are the very persons who most 
faithfully study these annual reports, so like 
the old books, we will ask the ‘‘gentle 
reader,’’? whether officer or not, to consider 
the question of their use. 

They can be filed for reference, they can 
be read quickly and probably carelessly (we 
do not mention the possibility of their being 
thrown into the waste paper basket, for we 
like to believe that no Churchwoman would 
have the heart to do that with the Auxiliary 
report), they can be read with a sense of 
satisfaction in what was done last year. But 
best of all, they can be studied not so much 
as a record of past accomplishments as sug- 
gestions for future work. If a plan has been 
tried successfully in one diocese, might it not 
be worth trying in another? How many 
branches, diocesan and parish, make out a 
policy or program for the next year’s work? 
Would it not be a help to take some of these 
successful things done in one place, and 
adopt, possibly adapt, them into such a 
policy or program? 


pe 
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THE NATIONAL COUNCIL 


For instance, these are some of the ques- 
tions suggested by a study of the report of 
1926. Is there a branch of the Woman’s 
Auxiliary in every parish? Are other organi- 
zations reporting through the diocesan 
branch? There are two hundred and thirty- 
one parish councils; such a number is much 
too small, and it is the duty of us all to help 
in the creation of many more. When we read 
of corporate communions and prayer groups, 
we might well consider ways of increasing 
both in our parishes and dioceses, and there 
is one method of prayer which we are failing 
to use lamentably, the Prayer Quarterly. In 
fact, from one or two comments we are led 
to wonder whether this Quarterly is not still 
unknown to many in the Church. It is sent 
out by the Field Department though it is 
prepared by someone outside the Church 
Missions House. The subjects for prayer are 
arranged for each day of the week, and it is 
safe to say that the use of the Quarterly 


Eo shew forth the praises of Bim Who hath called you from darkness into His marvelous light 


helps both to make our minds more intelli- 
gent and to lift our souls into the true at- 
mosphere of prayer. The Prayer Quarterly 
should be included in not only diocesan and 
parish programs, but in our individual plans 
as well. 

Other statements which suggest the ques- 


tion, ‘‘If these have proved successful in 


some places might we not try them too?’’ 
are: ‘‘More intelligent giving (what might 
not happen if that obtained throughout the 
Church?), ‘‘ Officers visiting more branches,’’ 
“More interest in social service,’’ ‘‘More 
realization of the power of codperation and 
concerted action,’’ ‘‘Districting the dio- 
ceses,’’ ‘‘Monthly letters from the presi- 
dent,’’ ‘‘A diocesan chairman for the circu- 
lation of THE Spirit or MIssions.’’ These 
are not all, for we should rather have the 
report studied than reproduce it here. We 
venture to suggest such studying to the 
women of the Church. 


First 
United 
_ Offerings 


A Box to hold the Thank Offerings of the Women of the Church 


Presented at the Womens’ Service of Thanksgiving at each General Convention of the Church 


United 
Thanksgiving 
Offerings 
in 1925 
$912,841.30 


All Women of the Church may 
Share in this Offering of Prayer and Gifts and Joyful Service 


POSTER DESCRIPTIVE OF THE UNITED THANK OFFERING 


This poster was designed by Mrs. Fred W. Oatterall of Galveston, who has been treasurer of the 
United Thank Offering in the diocese of Texas since 1908 
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Money in Attics 
and Storerooms 


Small fortunes in old envelopes bearing rare 
stamps mailed before 1865 are often found in 
attics, store-rooms, cellars. Single envelopes 
have brought as high as $6000.00, and many 
are worth upwards of $100 each. Search 
thoroughly for old family correspondence. 
Keep the letters, as only the envelopes are of 
value. I am especially interested in U. S. and 
Confederate issues, but also buy foreign stamps 
provided they are on the original envelopes 
and mailed before 1865. Common varieties 
and duplicates also bought. Cannot advise 
from description but must examine them. Send 
such envelopes (not loose stamps) carefully 
packed, to me for valuation. You are not 
obliged to sell unless my offer in satisfactory. 
If envelopes are not purchased, I guarantee 
to return them in good order. 


HAROLD C. BROOKS 
Box 284 Marshall, Mich. 


The Bishop Payne Divinity School 


The Accredited Seminary of the 
Church for training Negroes for the 
ministry. Preparatory and full canon- 
ical courses. Degree of B.D. award- 
ed. The forty-ninth session begins 
Tuesday, September 20, 1927. For 
catalogues and other information ad- 
dress Rev. F. G. Ribble, M.A., D.D., 
Dean, Petersburg, Va. 


SE ANNES pote a aeene 


Beautiful location in far famed Blue Ridge Moun- 


tains. College preparatory and elective courses. 
Fully accredited by State Board of Education. 
Open gymnasium allows sports in the fresh air 
in all weather, Riding taught by expert. Music. 
Art. Bishop of Virginia, President of Trustees. 


LAURA LEE DORSEY, Principal. 


The Schilling Press 


Inc. 


PRINTERS 


of Quality 
=e 


137-139 E. 25th St., New York 


Grants, Gifts and Loans 


AmericanChurchBuildingFundCommission 
281 Fourth Avenue New York 


TRENTTY *SCHOGE 


139 WEST 91st ST.. NEW YORK 
FOUNDED 1709 


From Primary through college entrance 


219th Year Begins Monday, September 26th 


CHURCH HYMNS and SERVICES 

A Church School and Mission Hymnal, 

Licensed by Church Pension Fund 
Manila, $35.00 per 100 


Cloth, $50.00 per 100 
PARISH PRESS, FT. WAYNE, IND. 


Church Windows ¥ 
Oi Paintings 
Memorials 


Tue Geo. Harpy Payne Stuptos, Inc. 
- +4 Paterson, N. J. 

Richmond, Va.—Travelers Bldg. 

Fort Worth, Tex.—Joseph Bldg. 


RGEISSLERINC. 


56 W.8th STREET, NEW YORK,NY. 
Ohurch Furnishings 


IN CARVED WOOD AND 
MARBLE: BRASS: SILVER 
FABRICS + WINDOWS y 


ashotah House 
Founded in 1842 


Theological Seminary 
and 


Collegiate Department 
Academie Year Begins 
September 29th. 


For particulars address The Dean, 
NASHOTAH HOUSE, Nashotah, Wis. 
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A Beguest to the Church 
Perpetuates Your Service 


In making bequests it is most important to give the exact title of 
the Society, thus: I GIVE, DEVISE AND BEQUEATH TO THE DOMESTIC AND 
FOREIGN MISSIONARY SOCIETY OF THE PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH 
IN THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 281 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, 
N. Y¥., FOR THE USE OF THE SOCIETY. : 


Tf it is desired that the bequest should be Ss asltedt some eaciona 
department of the work, there should be substituted for the words, “For 
the Use of the Society,” the words “For Domestic Missions,” or “For 
Foreign Missions,” or “For Work Among the Indians,” or “For Work 
Among the Colored People,” or “For Work in Africa,” or “For Work 
in China,” or “For the Department of Religious Education,” or “For 
the Department of Social Service.” 


Notice should be given concerning wills admitted to probate when- 
ever they contain bequests to this Society, and information of such be- 
quests should be communicated to the Treasurer without delay, 


LEWIS B. FRANKLIN, Treasurer 


281 Fourth Avenue New York, N. Y, 


Can You Afford NOT to Invest 
Two Cents a Week in 


The Spirit of Missions 


which will keep you intelligently informed through interesting stories about the 
work the Church is carrying on in many parts of the world. It is indispensable to 
the Church man and Church woman. 

As Tue Spirit or Missions is a missionary publication and is not published for 
financial gain, we ask your co-operation in recommending it to others and adding 
to our list of subscribers. 

Subscription Rate: In U. S. $1.00 a year. Canada, $1.25; Foreign, $1.35. 
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Tue Sprrit or Missions, 


DRI OUTtHMAVeHe) INCW VOLK ING XecP ini cigsjstssivsicculce sedi sieces ee cecpes 192. 
Enclosed find $.........00's.ceee. for a year’s subscription for THE Spirit or 
Missions, to begin (if new) with the................200- number. 
IN TALS Mae Pe aerate vere one rate ciavensiec aie aie slate ico e ec iets MPN G ots ieveia din las brevbld’e\d'e bs e's'e e's eee cise > 
SILeeler eae ar ta eteial ier acs siacieiaveie a sao bine scsi siden aes veces eeeesee ves se ‘0 
MPO untrcterase etn salt Nernse sina vie dejan kee oes State 
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PRESS OF THOMAS J. GRIFFITHS & SONS, 1NO., UTIOA, N. Y. 


To the Clergy: 


Why Not Receive Extra Copies 
Every Month As Well 
As In Lent? 


Your Wardens, Vestrymen, Teachers, need to know about | 
the’ work of the whole Church, at home and abroad—_ 
a statement not open to argument. The practical, easy, . 
time-saving, inexpensive way to obtain this essential in- 
formation is by reading THE SPIRIT OF MISSIONS. 


Surely every Warden, Vestryman, and all officers and 
teachers in your Church School should be readers of the 


official magazine of the Church. 


To encourage this most useful practice, a special ‘‘ Bundle 
Plan’’ is offered. Ten or more copies will be sent to one 
address at 75 cents per subscription —674 cents pe copy 
—if eet in advance. 


THE a oF Missions, 
281 Fourth Ave., New York 


Enclosed find $ for which kindly enter our order for 
copies of THE Spirit or Misstons, at 75 cents each, to be sent for one 


year beginning with the issue to: 
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